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FOREWORD 


Tuts 1s the second in a series of reports on investigations 
dealing with land settlement problems in the woodland 
areas of Alberta. These investigations have been carried 
on by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Domi- 
nion Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
Department of Political Economy, University of Alberta. 
They are part of a broader enquiry into the economic and 
social problems arising out of the present use of the land 
in Western Canada, instituted under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act. 


In this particular study, which deals with land im- 
provement, farm organization, and income in the more 
recently settled woodland areas of the Peace River in 
Alberta, the authors desire to acknowledge the generous 
co-operation of several hundred settlers in the area who 
provided much of the basic data. They are particularly 
indebted to the late W. D. Albright, an old time resident 
in the Peace River and since the establishment of the 
Experimental Station at Beaverlodge, its Superintendent. 
Elizabeth Low, J. H. Younie, W. D. Gainer, A. R. Brown, 
W. Bredo, and J. L. Anderson assisted in the field enume- 
ration and the analysis of the material assembled. Profes- 
sor Andrew Stewart of the University of Alberta assisted 
in the direction of the study and in the preparation of the 
report. Acknowledgements are also made of the valuable 
suggestions offered by other members of the University 
staff as well as by officers of the Alberta Departments of 
Agriculture and of Municipal Affairs. 


Articles based on material obtained during the 
progress of the study have been previously published in 
the Economic Annalist. 


SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. For the purpose of this study the Peace River is considered as that area 
extending from Lesser Slave Lake to the British Columbia boundary and 
northward as far as Township 96. The particular districts chosen for study 
were representative of its various physical characteristics and also of different 
periods of settlement in this region. 


The climate of the Peace River is typical of the parkland areas of Alberta. 
Topographically, the country is a level to undulating plain, but the Peace and 
Smoky Rivers with their tributaries have cut deep wide channels which are 
costly to bridge. There are two distinct soil types—the black and the grey 
wooded. A native characteristic of the latter is its denser tree growth which 
presents a bigger problem in its clearing. 


The areas studied were Bear Lake near Grande Prairie, which was typical 
of an old established district on the black soils; and the Fringe Areas, including 
the Debolt, Wapiti-Lymburn, Hines Creek, and Battle River districts.’ The. 
Fringe Areas, on the grey wooded soils, were still in the pioneer stage of deve- 
lopment. 


2. Improving the land has been a slow job in the Fringe Areas. With the 
exception of the Battle River district, little more than 4 acres of new land was 
brought into cultivation each year. In the Battle River district, because of a 
light cover at the time of settlement, it was possible for farmers to improve 
nearly 8 acres per year. 


3. Over a thirteen-year period on black soils, wheat yields averaged 20 
bushels and oats 37 bushels per acre; whereas on the grey wooded soils the 
yields were 17 bushels of wheat and 30 bushels of oats. 


4. Data for this study based on farm business records for the year ended 
May 1, 1942 were obtained from 416 farmers in the various districts surveyed. 
For purposes of analysis the farms surveyed were divided according to type of 
farm, into two main classes: Subsistence and Commercial farms. The former 
was further divided into sub-classes, namely: Self-Sufficient, Pensioner, Part- 
Time; the latter into Grain, Mixed-Grain, Mixed-Livestock and Livestock. 


5. The Subsistence farms were those where the operators derived a sub- 
stantial part of their living from the farm in the form of perquisites, or where 
operators received substantial sums of money from sources off the farm, either 
by way of a pension or other non-farm receipts. The Part-Time farmers re- 
corded the highest receipts—average $559—from farm enterprises, and average 
receipts from outside sources, both for this and the Pensioner group were ap- 
proximately $3820. Receipts from both the farm and sources off the farm were 
much less on the Self-Sufficient farms. 


Expenses on the Part-Time group were also higher than on the other two 
groups of Subsistence farms, but not relatively so, and the results of the year’s 
businesses indicated greater net earnings and increase in net worth for the 
Part-Time farmers. Lumbering, hauling, and trapping were the chief sources 
of income earned off the farm. 


6. Of the Commercial farms in the Fringe Areas, those found in the Battle 
River district were mainly of the Grain and Mixed-Grain types; those in the 
other areas were mainly of the Mixed-Livestock and Livestock types. For all 
types the average size of farm was the half section, but on the Grain type there 
was more land under cultivation. The amount of capital invested in the Grain 
farms, averaging $5,519, was highest for all types. 
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7. The study suggests that in a Grain type of farming, the usual operator 
requires at least 150 acres of cultivated land in order to earn a surplus over and 
above current operating, capital maintenance and family cash living costs, 
sufficient to meet readily the cost of this land improvement in a reasonable 
period of time. Fifteen years at 5 per cent per annum was suggested. In a 
Livestock type of farming 100 acres improved would suffice. 


The analysis on size of farm indicated that there was an association 
between the acres of cropland operated and the success of the farm business. 
The farm earnings, level of living, and change in net worth of the farmers in- 
creased with the size of farm business operated. This was true both for farmers 
emphasizing grain growing and for farmers emphasizing livestock production. 


During the year of survey—1941-—42—farmers emphasizing livestock pro- 


duction averaged higher returns than those principally engaged in grain grow- 
ing. However, the average annual increase in net worth since time of settling 
was greater for the grain farmer, which indicates grain growing over a period 
of years had been more profitable. For the survey year, the grain-livestock 
ratio favoured the livestock producer. The type of farm was determined by 
the physical characteristics of a locality rather than changing price relationships 
between the chief commodities produced. Grain farmers were located in areas 
suitable for grain farming and those farmers emphasizing livestock production 
were located in districts less suited to a grain economy. 


8. From the study, it would appear that a settler should have a minimum 
in cash or credit of $4,000 (exclusive of land) for land improvement, cash cost 
of buildings, livestock, and equipment, as well as some working capital for the 
first year of operation. It was found that on the average, settlers in the Fringe 
Areas did not have this minimum of required capital at time of starting to farm, 
and that after 12 years of establishment the amount as set out in the budget 
was just being reached. 


9. Farmers in the Bear Lake District, an old established community, with 
well developed rural services and farms were able to improve their financial 
position on an average by $401 per year, and at the same time were able to 
maintain a reasonably high level of living. Because the type of farming prac- 
tised emphasized Grain production, farm incomes for the year under review 
were adversely affected by a wet harvest in the fall of 1941. 


10. A comparison of farming was made between the Fringe Areas and 
Bear Lake District. Compared with the Fringe Area settlements the Bear Lake 
District was more adequately served by transportation and more accessible to 
markets; the District and its farms were more highly improved; and the 
farmers operated larger farms. Capital investment was larger, and the level 
of living enjoyed by its farmers was higher than in the Fringe Areas. 


11. The possibilities of settlement in the Peace River were appraised. It 
has been estimated that over three million acres of land, much like that in the 
Fringe Areas described, are available for settlement in the Peace River and 
adjoining territory. 


A Study of Pioneer Farming in the Fringe 
Areas of the Peace River, Alberta 


1942 
B. K. ACTON! AND C. C. SPENCE? 


Introduction 


This study of farming in the Peace River is the second in a series dealing 
with the problems and progress of settlers on the fringe of present settlement 
in Alberta. The factual information contained herein is considered pertinent 
to the possible post-war settlement of soldiers, immigrants, and a normally 
expanding rural population. Although parts of the Peace River have been 
farmed for many years, the area is so vast that detailed agricultural data for 
the whole territory are limited. The fringe or new areas in the Peace River 
suitable for settlement vary from prairies of parkland soil to bush lands of 
wooded soil. Consequently, there is a variety of problems presented such as 
transportation, land improvement, and maintenance of soil fertility, all of 
which differ somewhat in each district settled. A study of farming in different 
sections of this country will, however, give a fair indication of agricultural 
possibilities, and of the problems and progress of farmers, and the data acquired 
will be of value in choosing suitable settlement areas, type, and size of farm. 


This study was undertaken in 1942 by the Economics Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Political 
Economy, University of Alberta. The purpose was to gather factual data on 
the problems and progress of settlers in the Peace River. 


Specifically, the objectives of the study were to determine: 


1. Cost and rate of land improvement. 
2. Minimum capital necessary to establish a farm. 
3. Type of farming most suitable to the fringe area studied. 


4. The expected returns from a typical farm and the expenses necessary 
for operation. 


5. The level of living the settler may be able to maintain. 
6. The direct contribution made by the farm to the family living. 
7. The length of time required for a settler to become established. 


Description of Area 


In general, the Peace River includes all of the area west and northwest of 
Lesser Slave Lake, extending into British Columbia as far west as Fort St. John 
and Hudson Hope, and northward in Alberta a distance of nearly 100 miles 
beyond Peace River town (Figures 1 and 2). Specifically, in Alberta, it is the 
area contained between townships 69 and 96, range 15, west of the fifth meridian, 
to the British Columbia boundary. Roughly this block is 165 miles by 150 
miles wide, and contains an area of approximately 25,000 square miles or 
sixteen million acres. 


The Peace River is separated from Edmonton by over 150 miles of rough, 
muskeg country considered to be unsuited to agricultural settlement. Highway 
mileages from Edmonton to the principal Peace River points are: High Prairie, 
265 miles; Peace River town, 345 miles; and Grande Prairie, 380 miles. 


(1) Formerly Agricultural Assistant, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
(2) Agricultural Economist, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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Map 1.—Showing location of studies. 


As might be expected within a territory so large as the Peace River, there 
are differences in topography, soil, vegetative cover, and other physical char- 
acteristics. These cause a considerable variability in the type of agriculture 
practised. There occur parkland areas of varying size, which are separated 
from each other by large and small blocks of wooded soils and muskegs. These 
parkland areas are ideally suited to agriculture and in many instances whole 
sections of land needed little clearing when broken. On the other hand grey 
wooded soils require heavy clearing before the land can be cultivated, and then 
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the soil itself must not only be maintained but improved, in order to support 
profitable agricultural production. 


Physical Characteristics 


The Climate.'—The climate of the Peace River is similar to that of the 
parkland regions of Alberta. Spring, which usually comes during the latter half 
of April, is followed by a temperate summer with very long days. The fall is 
pleasant, but as a rule colder weather arrives during November. The coldness 
of the winter, however, is tempered by occasional balmy spells, created by 
warm winds from the Pacific Ocean. 


Climate is an important factor in determining the adaptability of a region 
to agriculture. Climatic suitability of an area for farming results from a comb- 
ination of factors such as precipitation, hours of sunshine, length of growing 
season, and temperature. The climate of this district can best be described 
by comparing its features with those of other known points. The points chosen 
for comparison are: (1) Beaverlodge (west of Grande Prairie), the climate of 
which is reasonably typical of the Peace River as a whole: (2) Fort Vermilion 
on the Peace River in the extreme north of the province; (3) Edmonton, an 
area, generally speaking, where climatic variation is low; and (4) Medicine Hat 
in the extreme southeast of the province, which is noted for its semi-arid 
conditions resulting mainly from low rainfall and high evaporation. 


The average long-time precipitation at Fort Vermilion was 12.77 inches; 
Beaverlodge, 16.53 inches; Edmonton, 17.22 inches; and Medicine Hat, 12.70 
inches (Table 1). Average precipitation at Fort Vermilion and Medicine Hat 
is similar, but its availability for plant growth is greatly different. At Fort 
Vermilion the rate of evaporation is low, while at Medicine Hat it is high. In 
the Peace River a rainfall of 10.89 inches, which is approximately two-thirds 
of the total annual moisture, comes during the growing season and fall, April 1 
to October 31. Year to year variability of precipitation affects the stability of 
agriculture in any given area. This variation in annual moisture is least at 
Edmonton, and greatest at Medicine Hat. The proportion of years that pre- 
cipitation was less than 8.00 inches during the growing season was, for Beaver- 
lodge, 17 per cent; Edmonton, 10 per cent; and Medicine Hat, 29 per cent. 


TABLE 1.—METEOROLOGICAL DaTA FOR SELECTED ALBERTA Points! 
(Data compiled up to 1938) 


Average Long-Time Records 


Station 
Annual Hours of Frost- Mean 
Precipitation Sunshine free Average 
per Year Period Temperature 

In Hrs Days Deg. F 
Kort Véermilionn... cacao le Phe! ey oe ane 2 70 28.4 
Beaverlodge. 07.5055) 206., conn 16.53 2,134 93 34.6 
amon tone 4. cae L722. 2,200 95 36.9 
Medicine: Hath.ai...:.acreee DZ. 76 2,320 130 42.9 


(1). McCalla, A.G., “Crop Production Factors in Alberta,’ Field Crops Department, University of Alberta, 
1943. Meteorological data complete from origin of each station up to and including 1938. 
(2) Data not available. 


Hours of sunshine per year averaged at Beaverlodge, 2,134 hours; Edmon- 
ton, 2,200 hours; and Medicine Hat, 2,320 hours. 


Both the suitability of a region for agricultural production generally, and 
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the kind of crops that may be grown, are determined to a considerable extent 
by the frost-free period. The effect of the frost-free period on farming is related 
to the length of day and rapidity of plant growth in any particular area. The 
average frost-free period at Fort Vermilion was 70 days; Beaverlodge, 93; 
Edmonton, 95; and Medicine Hat, 130 days. The shortest and longest reported 
frost-free periods at the selected points were: at Beaverlodge, 64 days and 124 
days; at Edmonton, 52 days and 134 days; and at Medicine Hat, 96 days and 
161 days.1 Late spring and early fall frosts in most instances, however, are not 
killing frosts. 


The mean average temperatures were: Fort Vermilion, 28.4° F.; Beaver- 
lodge, 34.6°; Edmonton, 36.9°; and Medicine Hat, 42.9° F. The mean average 
temperatures at Beaverlodge by seasonal months were January, 0.6° F.; May, — 
47.7° F.; July, 59.4° F.; and September, 48.1° F. 


Generally, the climate of the Peace River is somewhat more severe than 
at Edmonton, and is subject to slightly greater variability. However, neither 
the northern location of the Peace River nor its variability of weather prohibit 
the economic production of crops similar to those grown at Edmonton. 


The Watersheds.—All drainage in the Peace River leads eventually to the 
Arctic Ocean, via the Mackenzie River system. The Peace and Smoky Rivers, 
which join near Peace River town, are the main drainage channels for the area 
surveyed. Both these rivers rise in the Rocky Mountains. Important tribu- 
taries of the Peace and Smoky Rivers are: Wapiti, Red Willow, Simonette, and 
Little Smoky Rivers, Hines Creek, Eureka River, and the First, Second, and 
Third Battle Rivers. 


Lesser Slave Lake, situated just outside of the southeast corner of the 
Peace River area, is the largest single body of water in the settled parts of the 
province. It is approximately sixty miles long by ten miles wide. There are a 
few other small lakes in this country, such as Winagami, Kimiwan, Snipe, 
Sturgeon, Bear Lake, Saskatoon, Clairmont, and Lac Cardinal. In many parts 
of the Peace River farm water supply, however, is a problem. Dugouts are 
commonly used, because deep wells are costly. 


Elevations in the Peace River vary with topographical changes, but gene- 
rally decrease to the north and east. The agricultural lands are approximately 
2,100 feet to 2,200 feet above sea level. Saskatoon Mountain, a notable land- 
mark west of Grande Prairie, rises to a height of 3,000 feet above sea level and 
the Burnt Hills (Saddle Mountains) south of Spirit River, to a height of 3,100 
feet. Elevations at various other points are: Grande Prairie and Hines Creek 
each 2,200 feet; Debolt, 2,000 feet; Fairview, 2,100 feet; and Notikewin (Battle 
River), 1,700 feet. The river channels have cut deep gorges across the country. 
The river banks, for example, at Peace River town rise approximately 800 feet 
above the water’s edge. 


The Topography.—Arability of land is affected by the topography. Agri- 
cultural lands in the Peace River are, for the most part, level to undulating. 
These blocks of farming country are isolated from each other by large and 
small areas of poor soil and topography. The land south and west of Grande 
Prairie rises rapidly into the Rocky Mountain foothills. The Burnt Hills, which 
run east and west, form a barrier between the Grande Prairie and Spirit River 
districts. The Hines Creek district is hemmed in by the Clear Hills to the north 
and the Peace River to the south. 


The Sorl.—Agricultural soils in the Peace River are, for the most part, 
heavily textured being silt or clay loams. There are, however, marked dif- 
ferences in the soil colour, some being quite dark (parkland soils) and others 


(1) The shortest and longest frost-free periods were not reported for Fort Vermilion. 
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quite grey (grey wooded soils). The parkland soils occur in pockets of varying 
sizes, the largest extending from east of Grande Prairie, west to Hythe. A 
smaller block is found in the Spirit River district and extends north of the 
Peace River as a narrow area bordering the river as far east as Grimshaw. The 
country west from Hines Creek to the British Columbia boundary has a fairly 
dark soil, which is probably more of a transition between a parkland and a 
wooded soil. The remainder of the area, designated as the Peace River, con- 
sists of grey wooded soils, some of which are more degraded than others. Light 
soils and sand ridges occur in the hills. 


The Native Vegetation.—In its virgin state, the Peace River had both park- 
land and bush areas. The vegetative cover of the parkland was grass with 
occasional clumps of poplar and willow. Poplar of varying density grew on the 
bush soils. In the wooded areas might be found also willows, birch, spruce, ~ 
pine, and tamarack. In many districts there were and still are good stands of 
merchantable timber. The muskegs that occur in the bush regions are in some 
cases quite open, and in others are covered with a stunted coniferous growth. 


Pea vine and vetches are native to both the parkland and bush areas. On 
the undisturbed parkland soil luxuriant native grasses grow, but their nutritive 
qualities are not comparable with those on the southern prairies of the province. 
In the woods, an undergrowth of sedges, ferns, woodland grasses, and mosses 
is common. 

Services and Industries 


All routes of transportation to outside markets are via Edmonton. The 
Northern Alberta Railway, which services the Peace River, runs from Edmonton 
to McLennan, from which point it proceeds westward and northward as two 
branch lines. One branch goes from McLennan west to Spirit River, south to 
Grande Prairie, and then northward to Dawson Creek, British Columbia. The 
other branch extends northwest to Peace River town and from there west 
through Fairview to Hines Creek. 


Main roads link Grande Prairie and Peace River town to Edmonton. The 
fact that the road through Grande Prairie leads onto the ‘‘Alaska Highway” 
is of particular interest at this time. The principal centres of this northern 
community are connected by several secondary roads. Main and secondary 
roads are partially all-weather, and complete gravelling of these highways is 
being proceeded with at a rapid rate. Market roads vary from poor to excellent, 
according to the stage of development of the particular districts being serviced. 


The deep gorges, cut by the river channels, make inter-communication 
within the Peace River difficult. For instance, Spirit River and Fairview are 
thirty-two miles apart, but the construction of a connecting railroad would 
involve an expensive river crossing at Dunvegan. 


Grande Prairie, with a population of 1,645, and Peace River, with a popu- 
lation of 843 people, are the two principal towns that serve the Peace River. 
Other important marketing and supply centres are: High Prairie, McLennan, 
Donnelly, Falher, Grimshaw, Berwyn, Fairview, Hines Creek, Spirit River, 
Sexsmith, Wembley, Beaverlodge, and Hythe. 


There are rural public schools, churches, and community centres through- 
out the region. High schools, hospitals, doctors, dentists, and the many other 
services needed by a rural population are located in the towns according to the 
immediate community needs and the ability of the farmers to support them. 


Creamery facilities are limited, as dairying is not important. There are 
only three creameries in this large area, at Peace River town, Grande Prairie; 
and Valhalla. Near Debolt a cheese factory which operates seasonally has been 
established by a group of Mennonites. The marketing of legume and grass seed 
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is handled through a seed growers’ organization at Grande Prairie. Several 


livestock marketing associations are supported by the farmers of the Peace 
River. 


The Dominion Experimental Station, at Beaverlodge, forms a nucleus for 
the dissemination of knowledge on agricultural topics, and farmers take a keen 
interest in their own experimental station. 


Fira. 1.—The main street of the Town of Grande Prairie. 


Fig. 2.—The Town of Peace River located in the valley of the Peace River. 


Full-time commercial fishing in Lesser Slave Lake is carried on by company 
and private interests. Lumbering, generally, is for supplying local needs. On 
the fringe of present settlement, trapping is.a fulltime occupation for many and 
a part-time one for some of the new settlers. As yet, mineral production is of 
little importance, although in years past oil possibilities were investigated, and 
the search for oil pools has recently been renewed. 
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Location and Description of Districts Studied in The Peace River 


During the survey of 1942, data were first obtained in the older and better: 
established parts of the area. This was followed by a study in the various out- 
lying districts, where settlement had been established for a shorter period of 
time and where development was still in its early stages. The following districts 
were those studied in detail during 1942. 


Oup EstTasuisHEeD District.—Bear Lake, M.D. 740.—This district ‘ex- 
tends north from the Wapiti River to within a few miles of the southern base of 
the Burnt Hills and westward from Grande Prairie to a few miles west of 
Wembley. It is an open parkland country with dark, heavy-textured soil and 
undulating topography. The district is typical of the parkland areas of the 
Peace River. Farmers are well established, and farm homes and buildings are 
equal to those in any good farming district in Western Canada. The farm orga- 
nization tends towards grain production for market. The district has good 
rural services such as roads, schools, churches, and community organizations. 


FRINGE ArEAS.—Debolt.—-This district borders the Grande Prairie and 
Edmonton highway, between the Smoky River and Sturgeon Lake. The dis- 
tances to Clairmont, the nearest rail shipping point vary from 40 to 65 miles. 
The soil of the Debolt district is grey wooded of fairly heavy texture, and the 
topography is level to undulating. The unimproved land is heavily covered 
with trees, mainly poplar. Practically all settlement has taken place since 1927. 
While most farms have limited acreages under cultivation, the rate of land 
improvement has been accelerated in recent years. This has been the result of 
higher prices for livestock together with the profitable production of legume 
seed. At the hamlet of Debolt there are a couple of general stores, a feed grind- 
ing mill, a restaurant, a curling rink, and a community hall. There are a few 
other services provided, and generally these are in a pioneer stage of develop- 
ment. With the exception of the main highway (which as yet is not all-weather) 
roads are mostly trails through the bush. 


Wapiti-Lymburn.—These two areas were studied at the time. The Wapiti 
is a narrow strip of country bordering the south side of the Wapiti River. The 
distances to Grande Prairie and Wembley, the nearest marketing centres, are 
approximately 25 to 35 miles. The Lymburn area is located between Hythe 
and the British Columbia boundary. In both areas soil and cover are similar to 
the Debolt district. Topography in the Lymburn area is gently rolling to rolling 
while in the Wapiti area it is level to undulating. The main marketable produce 
is livestock, with legume seed production increasing in importance. 


Hines Creek.—This district is located between Hines Creek and the British 
Columbia boundary, and between the Peace River and the Clear Hills. Present 
settlement extends about thirty miles beyond the railhead at Hines Creek. 
The soil varies from a grey wooded to a second class parkland and is of fairly 
heavy texture. Forest cover resembles that of the Debolt district. Topography 
is undulating to gently rolling. The Hines Creek, Montagneuse and Eureka 
Rivers, which drain into the Peace River, have cut rather deep gorges across 
the district. A main dirt road, along which settlement is established, runs from 
Hines Creek northwest to Worsley. Other roads are no more than bush trails. 
The movement of settlers into this district commenced about 1927, and to date 
development of the area has not gone beyond the pioneer stage. Farmers gain 
their livelihood from the production of livestock. 


Battle River—This is the most northerly commercial agricultural settle- 
ment in Canada. The size of this district is approximately eight townships, and 
the southern end is about fifty miles north of Grimshaw. The Battle River 
district is a pocket of heavy-textured grey bush and parkland soil of level topo- 
graphy. Originally this pocket was covered with heavy bush, that was burned 
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over prior to the commencement of settlement. At some time in the past, the 
Battle River district was a large lake basin. An excellent dirt road connects 
the settlement with Grimshaw, fifty to seventy miles distant. This road is part. 
of the winter road leading north to Great Slave Lake, N.W.T. Wheat and flax 
are the most important marketable crops grown, with livestock taking second 
place in the farm economy. North Star and Notikewin are two small hamlets 
which service the district. At these points are post offices, stores, churches, 
schools, community halls, and so on. A United Church hospital is located at 
Notikewin. Although there are daily trucking services to Grimshaw, there are 
children fourteen years of age in the settlement who have yet to see their first 
train. The Battle River district shows the greatest developmental progress of 
all the Peace River fringe areas, despite its isolated position. This is probably 
due to the fact that clearing of the land is less difficult. 


The History of Settlement and Development 


Competition between the Northwest and Hudson’s Bay fur trading com- 
panies resulted in the early discovery of the Peace River. The search for new 
sources of furs caused these companies gradually to extend westward along the 
northern water routes. The Peace River was first ascended in 1792-93 by 
Alexander Mackenzie from Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska. Several 
trading forts were established throughout the country during the next few 
years. | 


The early traders added to the variety of their table menus from the wild 
life of the country and from produce grown on the land in the vicinity of their 
forts. In.a crude way, the suitability of the country for agriculture was proved 
by these fur traders; they found that the frost-free period was of sufficient 
length to produce vegetables and permit grain to ripen. Following the fur 
traders into the Peace River were the church missionaries, who experimented 
still further with the possibilities of agricultural production. Settlement, how- 
ever, was limited and scattered until the turn of the present century. 


About 1910 the Peace River came into prominence as an area of good, 
free land. The first settlers, in the era prior to construction of a railroad, pro- 
ceeded via Athabaska and Lesser Slave Lake to Peace River Crossing (now 
Peace River town). Later, the Edson trail was cut from Edson to somewhere 
in the vicinity of Sturgeon Lake and Debolt, and thence to Grande Prairie. 
Land seekers travelled these two trails on foot, by oxen and horse team, and in 
wagons or sleighs. These early settlers secured their land chiefly by home- 
steading, and in some cases by purchase of South African War veteran’s script. 
Agricultural development, however, awaited the arrival of the railroad. All 
supplies had to be hauled in overland, and little agricultural produce was 
marketed because of the distance to market. 


The Edmonton, Dunvegan, and British Columbia Railway reached Peace 
River town in December, 1915 and Grande Prairie via Spirit River in July, 1916. 
The coming of the railroad was met with enthusiasm and optimism by the 
settlers. The general opinion held was that there would be a rapid expansion 
in agriculture, industry and construction, resulting in a new empire ‘being 
founded in the north. . 


The next several years of history for the E.D. and B.C. Railway were 
difficult, with ownership changing hands and branch line extensions spasmodic. 
{In 1920, the Alberta Government assumed responsibility for the railroad and 
leased it for operation to the Canadian Pacific Railway until 1926. Between 
1926 and 1929 the Alberta Government operated the railroad under their own 
management. In 1929 the C.P.R. and C.N.R. acquired joint ownership of the 
road, under the name of Northern Alberta Railways (N.A.R.). Periodic ex- 
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tensions were made to this northern railroad to meet public demands, until in 
1930, Hines Creek, Alberta and in 1931 Dawson Creek, British Columbia were 
reached. Each successive railhead became a ‘“‘boom”’ town as the terminal of 
the railway moved westward, only to be deflated after it had passed. 


The railway lines existing in 1931 have been maintained but no further 
extensions have been made. It is not to be construed from this, that further 
railroad expansion has not been considered. Several projects have been sur- 
veyed, and settlers in the outlying areas are very expressive in their desires 
for a railroad. 


Since 1912, when the construction of a railroad into the Peace River was 
first suggested, there has been a growing demand for a Pacific outlet. This 
demand is as evident today as during the early period of settlement. The pro- 
posal is that a connection be made with the C.N.R. at some point in British 
Columbia. 


GENERAL TRENDS IN THE PEACE RIVER 


Census Division 16 does not include within its boundaries the whole of 
the Peace River nor, for that matter, all of the districts surveyed. It is, how- 
ever, of sufficient size and so located, that the long-time trends in this division 
are indicative of the general growth and progress of the Peace River. 


The rural population (Table 2) in Census Division 16 increased from 
5,540 in 1916 to 26,349 in 1941. With the exception of a slight recession in the 
period 1921 to 1926, each census has indicated a growing rural population. 
Periods of most rapidly expanding population occurred immediately following 
the last war and during the “boom”? period after 1926. The cause of these two 
periods of rapid expansion was the northward movement of land seekers. 


TABLE 2.—POPULATION, AND NUMBER AND TENURE OF Farms, 1916 Tro 1941} 


Census Division 16 ~ 


Year Rural Number of Owners Part- Tenants | Managers 
| Population Farms owners 
No. No. No. No. No. DUNO: 
LOL Gee eat 5,540 Ws Bet sven Ade th Ais: ae Ren Me oe nee 
EA be NS Aer 10,730 3,578 3,061 310%: 207 
BO 208 3.d ee 10,193 2,796 1,967 590 239 
LEO | Seana alle 24,766 6,977 6,024 658 295 e: 
BOBO clnccretaee 25,932 6,522 4,984 975 553 10 


I? § eee eee 23,349 6,395 4,252 1,474 649 20 


(1) Census of Canada. 
(2) Data on farm tenure not given in 1916 Census. 


The number of farms in Census Division 16 followed a trend similar to 
that of rural population, and increased from 1,488 farms in 1916 to 6,395 farms 
in 1941. Tenure of farms was predominantly owner operated, although fluctua- 
tions occurred in the extent of ownership according to the prosperity of a given 
period. Of the 416 farmers reporting during the survey, 273 were owners, 127 
were part-owners, and 16 were tenants. There has been a tendency since the 
war for an increase in part-owner operated farms. This is due to many farmers 
having enlisted and their holdings being operated by neighbours. 


. There were 371,505 acres in 1916 (Table 3) in ey ifarms’ in Census 
Division 16, and by 1941 the amount of land occupied had increased.to 2,066,907 
acres. Most of this acreage increase was the result of additional settlement. 
The average size of farm in this Division was 250 acres in 1916 and 3238 acres in 
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1941. 


The acreage of improved land changed during the same period from 


75,804 acres to 951,416 acres; an increase from 51 to 149 acres per farm. That 
is, in 1916 only 20 per cent of the land was improved per farm, whereas in 1941 
there was 46 per cent improved per farm. 


TasiE 3.—Torat Acres, ACRES IMPROVED AND ACRES IN FIELD Crops OF 
OccuPpinD Farms, 1916 To 19411 


Census Division 16 


Percentage 
Year Total Acres Field Wheat Oats of 
Acres Improved Crops Land 
Improved 

Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. % 

PUIG Seles 371,505 75,804 54,463 20,639 27,581 20 
102 ae voi 879,945 243,570 170,589 58,548 84,690 28 
DO Die. gece ste 857,154 : 308,232 222,840 128,735 73,001 36 
TOS tee i te 1,804,418 © 674,179 491,390 305,922 150,206 37 
POStKAT es 1,864,056 | 778,972 539,542 285,150 189,782 42 
LOAD eae 2,066,907 | 951,416 611,594 313,886 213,324 46 


(1) Census of Canada. 


Acres sown to field crops increased correspondingly as more land was im- 
proved. In 1916 there were about 20,000 acres in wheat, and by 1941 over 
300,000 acres. Similarly, acreage seeded to oats for the same period increased 
from 27,500 to 213,000 acres. In the early years of settlement the acreage sown 
to oats exceeded that to wheat. However, during the period 1916 to 1941, the 
wheat acreage increased more rapidly than oats and in Census Division 16 it 
became a more important marketable crop. 


The number of livestock (Table 4) increased as more farms were established. 
The livestock per farm, however, has remained relatively the same throughout 
the period 1916 to 1936; and did not increase proportionately to the rate of 
land improvement. During the period 1936 to 1941 the number of cattle in 
Census Division 16 declined markedly, while the hog population practically 
doubled. 


TABLE 4.—Livesrock PopuLaTION, 1916 To 19411 


Census Division 16 


Year Horses Cattle Swine Sheep 
No. No. No. No. 

DEANS garth RNA ane! ver A a orth Ng 6,439 Pan 12,393 51 
ODT 22 Ten en ery wero WN ee el 18,461 39,675 14,457 3,821 
ODG Wes cher 1! Bike es ea es 20,280 Apa, 8 i 16,911 1,673 
198i asi ae Mee eas. 30,111 28,731 37,793 6,339 
DOB Gos sete. ie bare maaan 34,390 53,204 38,227 7,005 
AS icc ae ee ee | _ 38,792 37,631 71,744 7,299 | 


(1) Census of Canada. 


Table 5 gives the numbers of special kinds of machinery on farms in Census 
Division 16, for the years in which information was available. There was con- 
siderably less than an average of one per farm, of the items listed. The most 
common machine (as shown in the table) was the binder, and the figure in 
1936 of 3,699 binders represented approximately one to every two farms. 
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CHART 1. 
Wheat and Oat Shipments from the Peace River Country 1926-40 


Smokey River to Spirit River 
Millions of Area Includes:—Rycroft to Hythe 
Bushels Mel ennan to Hines Creek 


eaue Gate 
ation on a er ee 
We WA 


Vrs.1926 27 28 29 30 St 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 49 


Source of Data:—Dominion Experimental Station, Beaverlodge, Alberta. 
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TABLE 5.—SPECIAL Farm MacuInery Numpers, 1926 To 1941! 


Census Division 16 


Year Cars Trucks Tractors | Separators | Combines Binders 
No No No. No No No 
1926 Fae. Oe. cats: 339 15 ilar’ eh Pye Nee & ea a henge Re Za PTA Bates 2 
193 Te ee cee 1,694 194 980 490 23 3,089 
1DSG einer ness 1,466 156 945 517 Ad 3,699 
194 Lica eacpackornnae: 1,838 | 382 1562 -<+l<e9 Fes 2 29 | ae ee: 2 


(1) Census of Canada. 
(2) Data not available. 


Shipments of grain (wheat and oats) and of livestock from the Peace River 
are shown in Charts | and 2 for a series of years. Marked year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in grain shipments are indicated. The fluctuations have resulted from two 
causes, namely: (1) variations in yields due to weather; and (2) the time of 
marketing the crop. In 1939 over eight million bushels of wheat were shipped, 
this being the highest on record. The high year for oats was 1940, with ship- 
ments exceeding five million bushels. 


Livestock shipments have fluctuated from year to year, but not to the same 
extent as grain shipments. During the period 1924 to 1941 hog marketings have 
maintained an upward trend. This trend has been accelerated since the begin- 
ning of the war, and hog shipments in 1941 reached approximately 63,000 head. 
Cattle shipments declined until 1930, but since that time they have shown a 
gradual increase. The numbers of sheep marketed have been small during the 
period 1924 to 1941. 
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Chart 3. 
PRICE INDEX NUMBERS of COMMODITIES and 
SERVICES USED by FARMERS COMBINED with 
FARM FAMILY COST-of-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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Index (1935 to 1939 = 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS of WHEAT FRICES 
WHEAT N21 MANITOBA NORTHERN at FORT WILLIAM 


19206 to 1942 
Sp 7 (1935 to 1939 =100) 


40 
Yrs.1926 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 56 37 38 39 40 Al 4z 


Source of Data~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Chart 4. 
INDEX NUMBER of NOG PRICES 
NOGS at WINNIPEG 


1926 to 1942 
Index (1935 to 1939 =100) 
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Source of Data~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Current Economic Factors Affecting Farming in the Peace River 


The war has affected both the demand and price of agricultural com- | 
modities. Charts 3 and 4, portraying the long-time price indices of various 
commodities for a series of years, show that substantial changes in relative 
prices have occurred, with consequent effects on the relative profitability of 
different enterprises. By items, the significance of the price movements for 
the year 1941-42 was as follows: 


1. Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, Combined with Farm 
Family Cost of Living.—There was some upward movement of the index during 
the year under review, the index in 1942 being 22 points above the 1935 to 
1939 base of 100. 


2. Wheat.—The government by means of the Wheat Board had stabilized 
the price of wheat. The price was still below the average of 1935 to 1939. 


3. Hogs.—Because of a large overseas demand for bacon and pork 
products, the price of hogs showed:a rapid upward trend. For 1942 the price 
index was 27 points above the 1935 to 1939 base index of 100. 


4. Cattle-—The demand for beef was similar to that for pork, with a cor- 
respondingly rapid rise in price. The cattle price index for 1942 stood at 172 
or 72 points above the 1935 to 1939 base period of 100. 


Hand in hand with increased prices for pork and beef, there has been a 
governmental program to encourage increased production of these commodities. 
Some farmers, and particularly those on the fringe areas, have been able to 
emphasize hog and cattle production, and thus take advantage of these price 
increases. Farms organized for the production of wheat, necessitating the 
utilization of large acreages and large machinery, have not been able to the same 
extent to take advantage of the demand for pork and beef. Even where these 
farmers have attempted to increase their production of hogs and cattle, they 
still had to use a large proportion of their acreage in growing wheat. 


The fall of 1941 in the Peace River was one adverse to the harvesting and 
threshing of grain. A prolonged wet spell caused many crops to remain uncut 
or in the stook over winter. Much grain was lost, with a resulting loss of in- 
come to the grain farmer. 


The relatively advantageous position of the producer of livestock and 
livestock products compared with the grain producer, for the period under 
review, was to some extent offset by: (1) the payment of storage on grain held 
on the farm until such time as it could be marketed; (2) the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction bonus, whereby a bonus was paid to farmers for land taken out of 
wheat and summerfallowed or seeded to grass; and (3) the Prairie Farm In- 
come bonus, whereby a bonus was paid to farmers on cultivated land up to a 
limit of 200 acres or $150. These policies, as a rule, were of more importance in 
increasing the income of the farmers emphasizing grain growing than of those 
emphasizing livestock production. 


_ The foregoing facts should be taken into account, when an appraisal is 
being made later on in this study of the merits of the different types of farming 
ractised in the Peace River. 


The fringe areas of the Peace River were settled just prior to and during 
the depression. Many of the settlers were on relief, and little progress was made 
in farm development. The farms were operated during this period with a very 
low overhead cost. Because of demand and prices since the war, for livestock 
products, these settlers have obtained higher incomes. With a surplus of cash, 
they have been able to pay for land improvement, purchase breeding stock, 
and become more firmly established in the business of farming. 
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As previously mentioned, the distance from the Peace River to Edmonton 
varies from 300 to 450 miles. This distance results in higher costs in the 
marketing of farm products, compared with most other farming areas of the 
west. The approximate freight ees between the Peace River and Edmonton 
are as follows: 


RVESCOCK once 35c per 100 pounds 

Incoming freight........ 60c to $1.40 per 100 pounds, depending upon the 
class of freight 

CS Paine alee One ics The highest rate on grain for export from the Peace 


River is 6 to 7 cents higher than from Edmonton. 


In addition to the higher freight costs, the fringe areas, which are 25 to 75 
miles away from a rail shipping point, have high trucking expenses in con- 
nection with the marketing of produce. Typical trucking costs are: 


Coie nee eemmremn ntl Aregte Ol GA Cdl Pei eae Nes a 7c to 10c per bushel 
ENG Ce Menem ee at a Me ok RU $1.00 per head 
EW Es agate alec Loch tiaa so eA eee UL TE ma RO) $3.00 per head 


These extra marketing costs, as compared with those at Edmonton, are 
of lesser importance during a period of normal or above-normal prices. They 
are, however, very important at a time when prices are depressed as they were 
in 1932. 

Sources of Data 


During the summer of 1942 a field party studied farming in the Peace 
River, visiting about 416 settlers and securing from each a record of the farm 
business for the previous crop year. Information was obtained from each co- 
operator on the history of the land, its utilization, farmer’s receipts, expenses, 
indebtedness, living costs, and family history. Other related data were also 
obtained. This information was later analysed in order to secure a picture of 
returns on farms in the Peace River. 


Municipal and provincial government records provided useful material 
on tax delinquency, agricultural relief indebtedness, and so forth. 


Land Acquisition and Tenure 


Settlement commenced in the Bear Lake district about 1910, and by 1916 
most of the best land had been occupied. Only 38 per cent of the settlers inter- 
viewed had started farming in the district during the early years of settlement, 
when land was available for homesteading (Table 6). During the thirty odd 
years of agricultural development in the Bear Lake District, a great deal of 
land has changed hands with the result that 51 per cent of the farmers inter- 
viewed purchased their farms when first starting to farm. Only 9 per cent of 
the farms were rented, some of which may have been purchased later. 


TABLE 6.—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF ACQUIRING 
First PArcet oF LAND 


Bear Lake Fringe Areas 
Acquisition 
Number Percentage Number _ Percentage 
TL OMeStONC sc: Seon eee 34 38 Zita 84 
NOLO ma PT AT bee eter ew Coat tS Skye oe 4 1 
Piurenased ager 46 sil ol 10 
Deeg iey ee eee ORE aut oc, 2 2 2 1 
Rented gernae: tutieatns 02, 8 9 14 4 
1 Ma FR er Sete eee 90 100 326 100 


The Fringe Areas surveyed, on the other hand, were for the most part 
settled in the late twenties and early thirties. As a probable consequence of 
this recent settling of the area, it was found that 84 per cent of the farmers © 
interviewed commenced farming by homesteading, and only 10 per cent had 
purchased. First acquisition by renting was 4 per cent. Under the Provincial 
Lands Act, 1939, homestead privileges, which then existed, were abolished.' 


(1) All Crown Lands are now acquired for farming purposes either by Agricultural or Cultivation Lease. In the 
first instance, up to one-half section of which at least 50 per cent must be arable land is leased for a twenty-year period. 
After ten years, the tenant is given the option of purchasing the land, at a price based upon a fair valuation. The 
Cultivation Lease is given for a ten-year period, providing the parcel of land is at least one-third arable. No option to 
purchase is given with the Cultivation Lease. Under either method improvements up to, or above a stipulated amount 
must be made each year. 


In the Bear Lake District and the Fringe Areas the land tenure picture 
(Table 7) at the time of the study was quite similar. Approximately two-thirds 
of the farms were owner operated, and one-third were part-owner operated. A 
part-owner farm is one where the farmer owns part of his land and rents addi- 
tional land. Renter-operated farms made up a small proportion of the total 
farms surveyed. | 

TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF LAND TENURE 


Bear Lake Fringe Areas 
Tenure 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Ownersh oe.c8 ha cere 60 67 A i 65 
Part-owners.. on. teen 25 28 102 31 
Renters 2k hs.. a eee oD 3) : 11 4 
FLOMATS.. 00a eit eee 90 100 326 100 


PROGRESS OF SETTLERS IN IMPROVING LAND AND COSTS OF 
LAND IMPROVEMENT BY THE USE OF POWER MACHINERY 


The rapidity with which a bush farm can be brought into cultivation is 
contingent upon three factors, namely: the type of bush cover; the initiative 


Fic. 3.—Light cover being cleared. 
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of the settler; and the resources at the farmer’s command, either in the form 
of money or equipment. In the past, the clearing of bush lands has, for the 
‘most part, been done by hand. This, at best, is a slow, laborious process. Table 
8 gives the average annual rate of land improvement in the Fringe Areas over 


a fourteen-year period, and also the total acres of improved land per farm at 
the end of this time. 


Fig. 5.—Home-made brush cutter at work in light cover. 
About 5 acres per day may be cleared, 
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Fie. 6.—Recently improved bush land. 
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TasBLE 8.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PROGRESS OF FRINGE AREA SETTLERS IN 
Improvine LAND OVER A FOURTEEN-YEAR PERIOD! 


District Average Acres Cumulative Acres 
Improved per Year Improved 
Ac. Ac. 
DOG DO ee er eee Sel ee Ted Nee es 4.5 63.5 
Wapiti-pymburne eS Fe! 2 4.3 60.3 
pe Rite <M ©) co 0) cee wee eG te ee a RAR 2) 4.3 60.6 
Battle Rivets es arr c, he dee eee 7.9 110.3 


(1) See Appendix Tables I, II, II, and IV for additional data on rates of progress of land improvement. 


As indicated in Table 8, the rate of land improvement in the Debolt, 
Wapiti-Lymburn, and Hines Creek districts was practically the same. The 
cover of these areas was very similar, being mostly poplar growth of medium 
or average density. The topography which was level to undulating was not an 
obstacle to the clearing of the land. The Battle River district, on the other 
hand, while also quite level was more open and parklike in nature at the time 
of ped pe and thus permitted land to be cleared and improved more 
rapidly. 


Farmers during the past year or two have commenced using power machi- 
nery for the clearing and breaking of bush lands. There are three important 
reasons to explain this tendency to use power machinery for the improvement 
of land: (1) higher prices for agricultural produce have given settlers a surplus 
of funds over and above those needed for the normal farm and living expenses; 
(2) shortage of labour; and (3) the use of mechanized machinery in wartime 
for both combat and construction purposes has caused settlers to become more 
power-equipment conscious. At the present time considerable interest is being 
shown in the type of power equipment used, the rate at which land improve- 
ment is accomplished, and the costs involved in the use of power equipment 
for land improvement.! 


(1) Acton, B.K., ‘‘The Use of Power Equipment in the Improvement of Alberta Bush Lands,” Publication No. 
766, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1944. 
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The Fertility of the Soil 


Data presented in Table 9 indicate a difference in the productivity of 
parkland and grey wooded soils. On parkland soils the average yield of wheat 
was 20 bushels per acre and of oats 37 bushels. In the same period on the grey 
wooded soils the average yield per acre for wheat was 17 bushels and for oats 
30 bushels. These yield data were compiled from records at the Soldier Settle- 
ment of Canada office in Edmonton. In order to secure a sufficient sample by 
soil type, it was necessary to use yield histories from the whole of the Peace 
River. This is not entirely satisfactory, as the country is so large that in any 
one year many factors are apt to influence the average yield on the same soil 
type, as between one part of the area and another. A further difficulty arises 
from the fact that soil maps of the Peace River, being based on a broad recon- 
naissance survey, do not show small changes in soil type. 


TABLE 9.—WHEAT AND Oat YIELDS PER ACRE BY SOILS Type! 


Parkland (Transition) Soils Grey Wooded Soils 
Year eo 
ees oe { 

Wheat Oats Wheat © Oats 

Bu. Bu. Bu. | Bu. 
jE Te sH by ae dread Tre ous 21 oe, 24 41 
POG meee i ie) 61 Meee oe 8 21 19 aiff 18 31 
LO Goa ee Ee ete hy oe se 24 44 19 33 
PO i ae a amet, Sane lea eR Soe nic 21 53 21 39 
Cie oh Lies co eae te EO NES SAS 18 36 14 18 
POM edith ee eee 24 37 16 30 
HOS een ees Ure ar ee: 12 16 11 20 
RU to CE UU RE 2 BA eset aE 7 20 12 21 
ee meee | 21 35 15 34 
OM MMR fen data, ts omy et he 25 46 17 30 
aE ho iy ay oh aie 26 39 22 38 
Re ee ee Na 24 30 16 aye 
LLU 5 aR CIS eee Ae ee 13 Dif 11 30 
THIRTEEN-YEAR AVERAGE 20 37 17 | 30 


(1) Data taken from the files of the Soldier Settlement of Canada district office, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Despite these limitations, the available data indicate that in the long run 
higher yields may be expected from the parkland than from the grey wooded 
soils. 


There is also evidence that the quality of grain produced on these two 
types of soil differs. Wheat grown on parkland soil generally has a somewhat 
higher protein content and is of better quality than wheat grown on grey wooded 
soil. This affects its marketability as a cash crop. 


Origins and Other Characteristics of the Settlers 


The settlers interviewed in the Peace River represented three main groups, 
namely: Anglo-Saxon, Western Europeans (Scandinavian, German, and 
French), and Central Europeans including Russians (Table 10). 
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TaBLE 10.—DIsTRIBUTION OF ORIGIN OF FARM OPERATORS 


Bear Lake Fringe Areas 
Origin 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
‘Ariglo-Sskot ri). ashe doe Pees hee 59 67 144 45, 
Western Europeans (Scandinavian, 

German, and: French) 22.0), dscns a 21 24 94 30 
Central Europeans and Russians............ 8 9 78 Zo 
(SGhererene subes aasah eke goy Wetadee La ee ee a6 1 on 

PE OUR TRCLE. Cis ensaee eins Be arene ee 88 100 oe 100 


In the Bear Lake District 67 per cent of the farmers interviewed were of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and 24 per cent were Western Europeans. 


In the Fringe Areas, or those districts most recently settled, 45 per cent 
of the farmers interviewed were Anglo-Saxon, and 55 per cent were of foreign 
origin—30 per cent Western European and 25 per cent Central European. 


Seventy-five per cent of the farmers interviewed in the Bear Lake District 
and 62 per cent in the Fringe Areas were born in English speaking countries 
(Table 11). The place of birth of the remainder was either Western or Central 
Kurope including Russia. Only 4 per cent of the farm operators in both groups 
were born in Alberta. In the Bear Lake District 44 per cent of the farmers were 
born in Canada. Many settlers in this district were raised in Ontario. 


TABLE 11.—DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHPLACE OF FARM OPERATORS 


Bear Lake Iringe Areas 
Birthplace ae 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Alberta REE mee eae St? Cee ee Re 4 4 14 4 
Canada (excluding Alberta) ..........00000000.... 36 40 96 29 
United States cient es 10 . dh 58 | 18 
Bivtisn. [sles 22. icine, Aen A a 18 20 35 11 
there). Re eae ee 22 25 123 38 
EOFA Dish hd Gard rec ae ee Pen aie 90 100 326 100 


Most settlers in the two areas were married (Table 12). The average age 
of the farm operators was 51 years in the Bear Lake District and 46 years in 
the Fringe Areas. There was a difference in the number of children (at home) 
per farm family. In the Bear Lake there were 2.5 children per farm family, 
while in the Fringe Areas the number was 3.5 children. 
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TABLE 12.—DIsSTRIBUTION OF CONJUGAL STATE, AGE OF FARM OPERATORS, 
AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FARM FAMILY 


Bear Lake Fringe Areas 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 

CONJUGAL STATE: 

ESET ICC SMe heretic okies Wien ah 73 81 253 78 

Simone: se ee Gyan ees: 9 10 . 64 19 

WidOWer And WIGOW.. icici ceed aed 8 9 9 3 

ARCS EVAN Ree cl sca ie Bs voi nue fates 2 90 100 326 100 

Average age of operator...............00005 | 51 re 46 
Average number of children per 

LANTOS ATAILY ur esis eee Ce ete 2) = 3.5 


Type of Farming 


The Peace River may be broadly described as a mixed or diversified 
farming area, with the exception of some of the older and better districts that. 
specialize in grain production. In this study, the farms were placed into various 
classes and sub-classes, on account of differences in the farm organization. 
There were many factors which contributed to these differences in farm organi- 
zation: 


1. The physical characteristics of the land.—Grain production was 
associated with good cultivable land; while livestock production was usually 
associated with poorer land, better suited to pasture. The quality of the soil 
also affected the quality of the wheat marketed. 


2. The preferences of the operator.—Some farmers preferred producing 
livestock to raising crops for sale. It was a matter largely of their individual 
choice. 


3. The stage of development of the farm—On some farms there was not 
sufficient acreage improved to produce a surplus above that required for farm 
home consumption. 


4. Markets.—Distance from market influenced the type of farming 
practised. But type of farming was also affected by the relative prices of 
different products. 


Two broad classes of farms were first defined and then each divided into 
sub-classes. Generally, the farms were classified as being either (1) Subsistence 
or (2) Commercial. 


A Subsistence farm may be defined as a farm from which the bulk of the 
farm produce raised is used for farm living. This type of farm may be the 
result of one or more causes: (a) poor land, (b) an early stage of develop- 
ment, (c) the settler pursuing other activities (such as lumbering or trapping) 
or in possession of unearned income, who uses his holding as a home and to 
supplement his income. 


The Commercial farms, on the other hand, were those where the settler 
confined his endeavours largely to producing marketable commodities, and 
derived his living from the sale of these commodities. 


For purposes of this study, these Subsistence and Commercial farms were 


further classified. 
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Of Subsistence farms, three sub-classes were made: 

1. Self-Sufficient (9 farms) where the value of the perquisites contributed 
by the farm was more than 75 per cent of the total returns (that is, farm and 
non-farm returns). | 


2. Pensioners (9 farms) were those farms where their operators received 
a pension amounting to more than 50 per cent of the farm returns. 


3. Part-Time (78 farms) were those farms where receipts from outside 
work amounted to more than 50 per cent of the farm returns. 


(All of the Subsistence farms were in the Fringe Areas.) 


Of the Commercial farms, there were four sub-classes made: 


1. Grain (65 farms) were those farms where the crop returns were greater 
than 75 per cent of the total farm returns. 


2. Mixed-Grain (72 farms) were mixed farms emphasizing grain pro- 
duction, and where the crop returns were greater than 50 per cent of the total 
farm returns but not in excess of 75 per cent of the total farm returns. 


3. Mixed-Livestock (67 farms) were mixed farms emphasizing livestock 
production, and where the livestock returns were greater than 50 per cent of 
the total farm returns but not in excess of 75 per cent of the total farm returns. 


4. Livestock (116 farms) were those farms where livestock returns were 
greater than 75 per cent of the total farm returns. 


Subsistence Farms 


Subsistence farmers, generally, received insufficient income from the farm 
to meet their farm operating and living costs. These Subsistence farmers were 
located in the Fringe Areas. There was none in the Bear Lake District. Only 
18 farmers, of all those interviewed in the summer of 1942, were classified as 
being Self-Sufficient or Pensioner—the number in each class being 9. There 
was, however, a large number of Part-Time farm operators, who earned sub- 
stantial sums of money off the farm. These three sub-groups of Subsistence 
farms are described with respect to farm organization, income, and so forth, 
in the next few pages. 


Land Use.—The most common size of the Self-Sufficient and Pensioner 
farms was the quarter-section unit for land owned by the operator. The Part- 
Time farms were approximately one-and one-half quarters in size for land 
owned by the farmer (Table 13). In many cases, however, additional land 
was rented by the settler, which increased both the average size of farm and 
the acres of cropland. On these groups of farms, in 1941 the acreages of crop- 
land were: Self-Sufficient, 51 acres; Pensioner, 62 acres; and Part-Time, 
79 acres. 
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Fia. 7.—A newly constructed Hudson’s Bay Post-at Sturgeon Lake. 
_TaBLE 13.—PRESENT AND POTENTIAL UsE or LAND IN SUBSISTENCE FARMS 
Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time - 
Py amberol aris na tet arash ries .: No 9 9 78 
(a) Present Use—Average per Farm 
TOTAL ACRES: | | 
LOAM NOE LPP ce catiet ht ne 2 Ac, 51 62 79 
PEA OM CER LOU SEEN i.01 Sham ulnt AG. 195 248 315 
LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: : 
‘Covayey rave hag BYE SN 2 Sis A eam svt sree Ae. 48 47 63,. 
UULDEECINSLRSENG RepRouh: cols ia celia ae Nd il ol Sk as Ac. 2 1 3 
BO RONVIEL bes 230 sete A Oh Reh eee ARS 50 48 66 
EDT OV tlic: s 5. sont. ccna wae ad Ac. | 127 129 Lip 
PLOT ALO WINED |c9i5 0 sige wee et Atnel ety ule 177 241 
(b) Potential Use—Average per Farm 
LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: | 
PURE V Olt hats cits cute has ctonea ke Ac. | 50 48 66 
Mim proved ATADIC: 15 209.0 actrsicts eaves al ay 98 95 142 
OTA A BAB Bess ohh. fete we. .ctecbvestiel Ac. | 148 143 208 
Proportion of total acres improved........% 29 24 pas 
Proportion of total acres unimproved 
PA TaN) LG cia leg nS acl cic ie aD 54 59 
| 0 ea o 84 81 86 
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Fic. 8.—A general store in the frontier Town of Hines Creek. 


The principal crops grown on these Subsistence farms were wheat and oats. 
The land was apportioned generally, as follows: 20 per cent to wheat; 20 per 
cent to oats; 20 per cent to summerfallow; and 20 per cent to hay and other 
crops. Usually one or two acres of new land were brought into cultivation 
each year. 


The amount of arable land per farm suggests the extent to which develop- 
ment of the farm may be possible in the future. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the land of Subsistence farms was considered arable by those settlers inter- 
viewed. The generally favourable topography of the Peace River was an 
important factor determining this high degree of land arability per farm. 


Numbers of Livestock.—As stated earlier in this report, the Peace River 
is a diversified farming area. It would be expected, therefore, that even on 
the Subsistence farms there would be some livestock kept. 


Table 14 indicates that there were sufficient horses on the average, on 
these Subsistence farms, to furnish the power necessary for the farm work. 
The numbers of horses per farm for each group averaged four or more. 


TABLE 14.—AVERAGE NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK AT THE BEGINNING OF YEAR 
AND SOLD ON SUBSISTENCE FarmMs—1941 


Self-sufficient | Pensioner Part-time 
No. No. | No. 
IV emo d aries en eee bein, Fe et | 9 9 | 78 
Horses: beginning of year..............00....0..00 | 4 | 4 | D 
cle 9 BO cee ee RC aRNe MRR NE ri | co iti | ee 
Carri ibeginning Of Year. osm, eed | 5 | 2 | 3 
OG erika ot oe eee ee, CRU eR ah 1 ] | i 
Hoes: Heeinnine.of VERA sei wu aoe 6 l | 5 
BOLE. eh cose. s eee hae laa Bee ae 19 | 5 13 
Average number of animal units per | | 
_ farm (excluding horses) 1............cssesesenare 7.9 3.6 Lek 


(1) See Appendix for table defining animal units. 
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Livestock was of more importance on the Self-Sufficient farms than on 
either of the other groups. The average number of animal units per farm as 
shown in Table 14 indicates the relative importance of livestock for each group 
of farms. 


Farm Capital Statement.—The total amount of capital invested in the 
Self-Sufficient and Pensioner farms was considerably less than that invested 
in Part-Time farms (Table 15). Value of real estate was greater on the Part- 
Time farms, because of the larger unit involved. This group of farmers also 
had greater amounts invested in both livestock and equipment than did the 
other two groups. It would be expected, therefore, that Part-Time farmers 
would have more saleable farm products and greater farm receipts than either 
Self-Sufficient or Pensioner farmers. 


TaBLE 15.—DIsTRIBUTION OF Farm CaPpiraL, SUBSISTENCE F'aRMs, 
AS OF May 1, 19421! 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 
BN UCL OL LATING)... .c.uisee uc iveecaccctlocedeostects No. 9 9 78 
PATUMPCANEStALE. 6.0 fcioes. dconsssavtedeerssvarstoseve $ 972 1,172 1,914 
EVE CROC Ns he oe en ema hOae cots $ 530 431 712 
CUD IOR Ges tes OR et ie leh Bea $ 259 308 614 
Value of feed, seed, and supplies............ $ 101 77 133 


Toran FARM CAPITAL................00005- $ 1,862 1,988 3,373 


(1) Farm capital is calculated on a farm unit basis. 


Operating Statement.—The measures of farm earnings are compared in 
Table 16 for the Subsistence farms. 


Revenue from livestock sales, particularly hogs, formed a large portion 
of the cash farm receipts. On the Self-Sufficient farms, livestock receipts com- 
prised 80 per cent of the cash farm receipts. Crop and other farm produce sales 
(butter, eggs, and so forth) were of lesser importance as a source of farm in- 
come on these farm groups. 


Although the size of farm operated by the Self-Sufficient and Pensioner 
farmers was very similar, the total cash expenses (cash farm expenses plus 
capital expenditures) were somewhat greater on the latter group. The total 
cash expenses of $519 (approximately $250 greater than expenses on Self- 
Sufficient and Pensioner farms) on the Part-Time farms may be accounted for 
in the somewhat larger farm unit.? 


(1) See Appendix for itemized tables of cash receipts and total farm expenses. 


TaBLE 16.—OPERATING STATEMENT, SUBSISTENCE Farms, 
FOR YEAR Enpina May 1, 1942 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 
PUIIEIOOE OF LATIOR Ge eect rece se aera A. 9 9 78 
$ $ $ 
cash PAYTATOCEIDUS. :.0sptey hese tstteshee douse 376 213 559 
ADETCASE Tin TIVON CONV 045001008 sh deceptive 97 73 220 
SOS SPOOL URN cd cna 8c tar Ms ae 473 286 779 


TABLE 16.—OPERATING STATEMENT, SUBSISTENCE Farms, 
FOR YEAR ENDING May 1, 1942 (Cont'd) 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 
Cash farm: @xpenses.. iota ee 145 190 278 
Capital expenditures:.3 ss..3:5 ae eee 82 79 241 
Total Cash expénsesaie.nicaauneere eee 227 269 519 
FAMILY INCOME FROM FARM ...................- 246 Le 260 
Casbliving 6xpenses sina eae 286 291 413 
Less cash board of paid labour...................... i. 2 6 
Cash family living expenses....................00008 285 289 407 
Family net income from farm........................ —89 —272 —147 
Cash receipts non=farmi) fees 31 325 321 
Famity Net INCOME FROM ALL 
SOURCES ....4.2525-4es doer cate aN ee ee —8 53 174 
Family ancome frommefarm: )0:.ictcseece 246 La 260 
Value of unpaid labour and board................ 66 61 140 
Interestion capital: uc 1.5 se ee eee esse 89 98 159 
Total unpaid labour and interest.................. 155 159 _ 299 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR INCOME.................. 91 —142 —39 
Value of perquisites. 4.0) see ee 379 208 282 
Less value of perquisites to paid and . 
ipata 1s be ore eek in ta ee ee 12 ie 30 
Perquisites to‘operator::......8Galii he 367 197 252 
OPrERATOR’S LABOUR EARNINGG.............. 458 55 213 


The family net incomes from farms in the three sub groups were negative 
amounts, consequently the farm business failed to cover the operating and 
cash living expenses, and there was no surplus for payment of debts or for 
savings. 


The average operator’s labour income on self-sufficient farms was $91. 
The other two types of farms failed to earn a labour income for the operators. 
If, however, the value of farm perquisites is added to labour income, the labour 
earnings were $458, $55 and $213 respectively on the Self-Sufficient, Pensioner 
and Part-Time farms. 


From the standpoint of the farm business for the year 1941-42, Self- 
Sufficient farmers came the closest to balancing their farm receipts with their 
necessary expenditures. The Pensioner group had the greatest financial loss 
on the farm business over the year. In the case of the Pensioner and Part-Time 
farmers the non-farm income more than offset the deficit ‘net income’ from 
the farm enterprises alone. 


Family Living Expenses.—The gross cash living expenses of the farm 
family are provided out of the farm and non-farm receipts. The gross value 
of perquisites indicates to what extent the farm contributes directly to the 
family living. These gross figures, however, are not altogether satisfactory as 
an indication of the level of living the farm family is able to maintain. The size 
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of family affects the gross total living costs, and in order to have a usable com- 
parative figure it is necessary to find a common unit of expression. 


This is accomplished by calculating children under fourteen years of age 
as equivalent to half an adult and expressing monthly living costs and values 
of perquisites on a per-adult basis (Table 17). 


Fig. 9.—A rural school in the Bear Lake District. 


Fra. 10.—A rural school in the Wapiti district. 
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TasLp 17.—Casu AnD Non-casH Livine Costs oN SUBSISTENCE FARMS 


} 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 

No No. No 
PUUIIOEr GL TATHIS + yee ea Sete eee eas 9 9 78 

AVERAGE PER FARM: $ $ $ 
Casly DOA. 6 aa eat ee ah eet 159 154 210 
Other family expenses...............cccccccceeeeeees 127 137 203 
Gta cash CX penises 0a. ccc siety oi ates 286 291 413 
USE OLYOUSE eae ee een ie keen OZ oe 34 
Farm Produce useG.s rein een 347 180 248 
AC OPAR DORCTHSIGeSa tots tireain Laie ies oitek ieee 379 207 282 
CLD A TEST VEN Cee, ane Se tne Baers 665 498 695 

MONTHLY AVERAGES PER ADULT UNIT: 
CRD OAT: 50) eg, ene Ue ene nee ee 3 5 5) 
Otherdamuly, expenses... 50nd 2 4 2 
Totabessivexpensess::. 0.2 cise nes te 5 9 10 
User House Weer ii cholo 1 i it 
Varin produce, sede ue ieee es ert 6 6 | 6 
| 

Total perquisites: 47 ee. on 7 fi 7 
PE OPREPLAVING ee ee Ine te ee i. pele 16 17 


Monthly living expenses on the Self-Sufficient farms on a per-adult basis 
were $3 for cash board and $2 for such items as clothes, health, entertainment, 
and insurance (Table 17). Cash expenditures for living on the Pensioner and 
Part-Time farms were practically double that of the Self-Sufficient group; 
non-farm income, no doubt, helped to provide these two groups of Subsistence 
farmers with a higher level of living than they otherwise would have enjoyed. 


The monthly value of perquisites on all groups of Subsistence farms was 
the same, namely $7 per adult. The lower cash living expenses of the Self- 
Sufficient farmers were not offset by a proportionate increase in perquisites. 


Net Worth.—Table 18 shows the assets, liabilities, and net worth of the 
farmers on the three sub-classes of Subsistence farms. It also shows the change 
in net worth of the farmers as between the beginning and end of the business 
ae This change in net worth is an indication of the success of the year’s 

usiness. 


TABLE 18.—NeEtT WortTH STATEMENT, SUBSISTENCE Farms, AS OF May 1, 1942! 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 
INVER eT teat, en ee a No. 9 9 78 
DOtab aSSeus fescue Si 1,922 1,903 3,305 
LFA AL an eee nena ae SEE SO | 417 79 398 
INGE SOE TG 2) otek sl eA ee $ 1,505 x. 1,824 2,907 
Change in net worth, 1941-42................ $ —11 7D 159 


(1) Net worth is calculated on an operator basis. 
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On an average Self-Sufficient farmers showed a decrease in net worth 
amounting to $11, whereas the Pensioner and Part-Time farmers had increases 
in net worth of $75 and $159 respectively. The explanation for this was the 
revenue from non-farm sources obtained by the latter two groups as indicated 
in Table 16. 


Progress of Settler Since Starting on Farm.'—The change in net worth for 
one year may not reflect the general progress being made by a farmer, because 
of variations that may occur in any one year from the long-time average with 
respect to prices, crops, and so forth. The change in net worth since the settler 
started on the farm is a more significant measure of progress or lack of progress. 
To express this, for comparative purposes, the total gain in net worth was 
divided by the number of years since the settler started on the farm, and is 
shown in Table 19. Subsistence farmers had on the average operated their 
farms for a period of twelve years. 


(1) Due to incomplete data on some’of the records, a smaller sample was used in this analysis. 


TABLE 19.—PrRoGREsS OF SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON Farm, SUBSISTENCE FARMS 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 

PMA CIOL TATING sf. cshaat etic tecsucs vols No. See. 5 52 
Average number of years settler 

SUT EN Ca ESA ee pee od ee a Yrs: 10 iZ jie 
INGO WOPtDs DE SING oss. ence adlee res. $ 390 2,130 727 
Net worth. May Ty 1942 oo. ccesnceatievanss $ { 1,368 1,294 3,064 
Change in net worth per year................ $ 98 =U) 196 
Average outside income per yeav............ $ 99 125 197 


The increase in net worth per year of Self-Sufficient farmers was $98, 
which was practically the average of income per year received from outside 
sources. Gain in net worth per year of Part-Time farmers amounted to $196. 
While these farm businesses as indicated in Table 13 were larger than those of 
the other two groups, the outside income was greater and also averaged the 
same as the gain in net worth. The Pensioner group not only had the use of a 
pension during the years of residence, but over the same period reduced their 
initial capital (net worth beginning) by $70 per year. 


The Effect of Non-Farm Income on the Farm Businesses of Part-Time 
Farmers.—Part-Time farms were those farms on which non-farm income 
received by the operator amounted to more than 50 per cent of the farm returns. 
Sources of non-farm income were many and varied, as the following list in- 
dicates. 


Sources of Non-Farm Income on Part-Time Farms 


Custom work: threshing Installing river ferry 
grinding feed Postmaster (post-office) 
Operation of a tractor Census enumerator 
Road work Clerk in store 
Hauling ice School teaching (wife) 
Cutting ties School secretary 
Trapping Boarding teacher and others 
Sale of lumber, logs, cordwood, posts Forestry look out 
Owner of a sawmill Investigator of dependents’ allowan- 


Outfitter for hunting parties ces 
ot 


Work on other farms Weed inspector 


Logging and lumbering Prairie Farm Income Bonus 
Working on railroad section gang Legacies, gifts 

Mining Pensions (war) | 
Blacksmith Army (allowances from sons or 
Mechanic husband) 

Carpenter Wheat Pool dividends 


Government relief 


Employment, other than in agriculture, is limited in extent and to a 
limited number of settlers. With a further development and expansion of this 
country, it may be possible for more settlers to find part-time work in a number 
of seasonal occupations or part-time community activities. 


Thé 78 Part-Time farms were analysed and studied according to the total 
amount of outside income received by the operator during the business year 
1941-42. They were first divided into three main groups by non-farm income 
ranges, for analysis, namely: (1) those farmers receiving non-farm income up 
to $300; (2) those farmers receiving non-farm income between $301 and $600; 
and (3) those farmers receiving non-farm income in excess of $600, for the 
business year 1941-42. 


The Part-Time settlers earning the most outside income operated the 
largest farms (Table 20). No doubt the extra funds obtained as non-farm in- 
come permitted these farmers to purchase additional equipment for the 
farming of greater acreages; on the other hand, the possession of machinery 
aided in the securing of non-farm employment such as in road construction. 


TABLE 20.—LaAND UsE By AMOUNT OF OUTSIDE INCOME ON PART-TIME FARMS 


Average Non-farm Income per Year per Farm 


$300 and Below! $301 to $600 $601 and Over 


Nalmiber dl fArias sis dceet nee eae No. PAS 34 a1 
LOLA RACES OPeNaLed.” cen woeneeeioes Ac. 236 306 416 
‘Potala Cres Owed: iach. ct ten chtv eee Ac. 215 258 244 
Acres cropland 194d tsi. tee Ac. 50 76 1h 
Acres cropland owned, 1941...................- Ac. 47 66 78 


The operating statement of the Part-Time farmers, for the business year 
1941-42, by amounts of non-farm income received indicated that farm earn- 
ings increased as non-farm income increased (Table 21).' The family income 
from farm averaged $71, $261, and $466 respectively for the $300, and below, 
$301 to $600, and over $600 groups. The family net incomes from farm were 
$—202, $-169, and $—-62 for the same farm groups. Similarly, the other measures 
of farm earnings indicated that as the non-farm income increased, the farm 
business, in itself, had a greater earning capacity. 


(1) See Appendix for definitions of measures of earnings. 


The gross value of living on the Part-Time farms increased as the operator 
received greater amounts of non-farm income (Table 22). The total value of 
living by groups was $443, $762, and $859. For the same groups, the month- 
ly value of living per adult unit was $18, $16, and $20. The size of family of 
the $301 to $600 group was double that of the $300 and below group, which 
probably accounts for their lower cash expenditures per person. 
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TABLE 21.—OPERATING STATEMENT, PART-TIME FARMS, 
FOR YEAR Envine May 1, 1942 


Average Non-farm Income per Year per Farm 


$300 and Below} $301 to $600 $601 and Over 


POLONOR TOUS AL UNAS: 2.2.05 .8 05 cc cesalsan ins scrssivendes toes 23 34 pA 
$ $ $ 
Ma CAIN LOCOLD GS cise ce pac ahex son sotapevaar woven sensaraccees 308 505 923 
PCE OASE NT TIDVCULOLY <oac. ccc selene sia ce exicsvoons —25 219 489 
“EEE TESTS) yo A Se 283 724 1,412 
Cash farm expenses.................. a) Cea 150 228 498 
Wanita heXPenGItUres (oe esis. lcci .endadecsseeessvene 62 235 448 
BPA CAS MI OX PCM SOG 5 ico ico ceo ce evens oensis cd eseaers 212 463 946 
Famity INCOME FROM FARM .................. 71 261 466 
Cash living 6Xpenses.)...0.5.84..ceiecdccasecastenee 274 432 534 
Less cash board of paid habour...................... . 2 6 
Cash family living expenses....................0008 273 430 528 
Family net income from farm...................... —202 —169 —62 
OR ECCI US HON=(ATTOS. 64. he srecacabbavcdodene ce 193 447 902 
Famity Net INCOME FROM ALL 
POU RCM Sis oe ar RG ia kit a8 mnirde cin: —9 278 840 
PAM MNCOMGS 1LOM LATIN. ........0c000000000-.008 800 it 261 466 
Value of unpaid labour and board................ 83 141 201 
AMCOTEST OL C A DITA asi: ows nk cnoarncnoeto 117 171 200 
Total unpaid labour and interest.................. 200 312 401 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR INCOME.................. —129 —61 65 
ALO Ol; PCECOUISICCS are cists Recs dereeajacesvorrisls 169 330 327 
Less value of perquisites to paid and 
URTOR STG UG Ee sve yes haere eee eee nee Hn 18 27 46 
eremmisites tO Operator. ..iccoih. aps ccsaieoeess 151 303 281 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR HARNINGS.............. 22 252 346 


The net worth of the Part-Time farmers as of May 1, 1942 (Table 23) 
was $2,141, $3,277, and $3,147 respectively on the ‘$300, and below,’ ‘$301 to 
$600,’ and ‘over $600’ non-farm income groups. The change in net worth for 
‘ the respective farm groups was $-—70, $141, and $433. 


The gain in net worth per year, over a period of years, was greater for 
those Part-Time settlers who earned large incomes from sources off the farm. 
All groups had been established on their farms approximately 12 years (Table 
24), and the progress each had made as shown by change in net worth per year 
was $124, $219, and $246 respectively. 
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TABLE 22.—CasH AND Non-casuH Livine Costs, PART-TIME FARMS 


Average Non-farm Income per Year per Farm 


$300 and Below | $301 to $600 $601 and Over 

No. No. No. 

Num bene bsarnished 6c wee a eee Ds. 34 31 
AVERAGE PER FARM: Si  §$ $ 
Obs Cashrexpensesiie. doses traccsste eekae asses 274 432 Do 

Aeotal MErOuIsibes .025ae ween whe, (ane eee ees 169 330 325 

Ab CEN Ts bal VINIG, 2. ooh ene eo secere ath ee 443 762 | ‘859 

MONTHLY AVERAGES PER ADULT UNIT: 

Tatal cash expenses....0 osc cccept cosecrccnenss 11 9 12 

Rotel perduisites Set eee i fs 8 

MeO TAL AIL VENGS fc ee ee eee 18 16 20 


TABLE 23.—NeEr WorTH STATEMENT, PART-TIME Farms, As of May 1, 1942 


Average Non-farm Income per Year per Farm 


$300 and Below | $301 to $600 $601 and Over 


Niumiberof farmsh)arseet ce eee No. 23 34 21 
UNE U WOTEU Gs the is hee oe eee eee $ 2,141 Bott 3,147 
Change in net worth, 1941-42...000000000.... $ —70 141 433 


TABLE 24.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF PART-TIME SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON FARM, 
BY NoON-FARM INCOME CLASSIFICATION ! 


Average Non-farm Income per Year per Farm 


$300 and Below | $301 to $600 | $601 and Over 

Number of armcees snes ae No. 15 24 13 
Average number of years settler 

OU LATIN S Ae ae Ramee gee Mater ta yrs: 12 12 11 
Net svorth beginning ne $ 670 539 1,014 
Net worth May 1, 1942...6.)..5.0.4.. $ 2,182 3,249 3,797 
Change in net worth per year................ $ 124 219 246 
Average outside income per yeav............ $ 125 233 211 


' (1) Owing to incomplete data on some of the records, a smaller sample was used in this analysis. 


Summary of Subsistence Farms.—The Subsistence farmers were those 
farmers who derived a substantial part of their living from the farm in the form 
of perquisites, and those who received substantial revenue from sources off 
the farm either through pensions or outside employment. ‘Three classes of 
Subsistence farmers were recognized, namely: Self-Sufficient, Pensioner, and 
Part-Time. 
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The Self-Sufficient farmers operated for the most part a quarter-section 
farm, with a limited amount of capital investment. Their business turnover 
was small and their level of living low. Their rate of progress since settling on 
the farm was very slow. For the business year under review, their net worth 
was less at the end than at the beginning. 


The Pensioner farmers, who received a substantial annual pension, 
operated approximately 240 acres with a limited amount of capital investment. 
Their whole business turnover was small. Their level of living was about 
average. Their original capital had declined at an average rate of $70 per year 
over the twelve-year period of settlement. However, for the year studied, they 
were worth more at the end than at the beginning by $75. 


The Part-Time farmers, or those who received considerable money from 
non-farm sources, farmed approximately a half section of land, with a capital 
investment of roughly $3,400. .The size of business operated was larger than 
either of the other two groups. Measured by the annual gain in net worth 
these farmers made a fair rate of progress during the twelve-year period of 
settlement. Part-Time settlers who earned larger incomes from non-farm 
sources, earned larger incomes from the farm as well. 


Commercial Farms 


Commercial farms were described earlier in this report as those farms on 
which the settler was mainly occupied in the production of commodities for 
market, and who depended on the sale of these for his living, to a greater extent 
than did those operating Subsistence farms. Only Commercial farms in the 
Fringe Area will be discussed in this section. The Commercial farms of an 
older established area (Bear Lake) will be discussed in a later section. The 
term ‘Fringe Areas” designates the districts surveyed that are still in the 
pioneer stage of development. The districts have been settled for a period of 
from ten to twelve years on the average, and improvements as clearing and 
breaking of land, and construction of better buildings and community services 
are by no means at an end. The districts within Fringe Areas studied in 1941, 
are: Debolt, Wapiti-Lymburn, Hines Creek, and Battle River. 


Fig. 11.—United Church hospital at Notikewin, Battle River district. 
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| Type Of Farming.—F¥or the purpose of studying the effect of farm organ- 
ization on the profitableness of the farm business, the Commercial farms in 
the Fringe Areas were divided into four main types. The four types were pre- 
viously defined, being namely: Grain, Mixed-Grain Crop, Mixed-Livestock, 
and Livestock farms. The distribution of farm types by districts is shown in 
Table 25. 


Fig. 12.—A newly constructed Greek Orthodox church, Hines Creek district. 


TABLE 25.—-DIsTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL FarM TyPEs BY DISTRICTS 


+ 


Grain Mixed— Mixed— Livestock 
Grain Livestock 

No No. No No 

Debalina. oie ee Cele Seer te sc Gs 8 53 
Wapitizlyiiburiinces:c.. chi. 3 7 4 17 
HinésA reek) eee bts.) ae 4 1 13 33 
Batilec River eee oN oie ogee coc 32 33 tye 4 
nL ODA Deere Ree Gs pee eet 40 41 42 107 


It will be noted from Table 25 that the Battle River district predom- 
inantly emphasizes grain production, whereas the other districts emphasize 
livestock production. Consequently, in the presentation which follows the 
discussion is largely one of type of farming in the various districts. 


Land Use.—Commercial farms operated in the Fringe Areas, on the 
average, were half section in size (Table 26). Roughly 240 acres of this total 
were owned by the operator, and the balance acquired by rental. There were 
more cultivated acres per farm in the grain farms. Acreage of cropland 1941 
per farm by type of farm was: Grain farms, 183 acres; Mixed-Grain, 155 
acres; Mixed-Livestock, 123 acres; and Livestock, 73 acres. 
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TABLE 26.—PRESENT AND POTENTIAL USE oF LAND IN COMMERCIAL FARMS 


Grain Mixed— Mixed— © Livestock — 
Grain Livestock 
IN UPL: Of LATINAS: 15.2.0 x6scds cence No. 40 4] 42 107 


(a) Present Use—Average per Farm 


TOTAL ACRES: 
Cropland. 1941s 6) oseeiet sce Ac. 183 © ce baat 123 73 


Mobal Operated 2.6.0.0. lses Ac, 345 ort 300) 349 GOOLE 
LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: . ' 
Mrepland: 1991 ya! ee. csleee Ac. 146 129 982 vs 61 
MAINS COAG § 4 ies cele sae Ac. 3 a 2 ta 3 
Praga OO 2, id (sic dedico sei catens Ac. 149 132 97 64 a 
MOT PTOVEG Li. Nie eersen: Ac. 99 110 157 179 
Toran OWNED... cece. Ac. 248 242 pa ee ond 243 


x 


(b) Potential Use—Average per Farm 


LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: 


MAP PON EC 45. oa: ieeterses hie eho Ac 40st ‘ 132 5 i pone . Miele 4y4 
Unimproved estimated aay te eh 
EE arene y ens oy ape: Ac. 82 OPT a ee | aero et 138 
TorauL ESTIMATED ae | % 
PARA BL Bisa shits denims showeeate Ac. 231 204 _ 214 202 
Proportion of total acres , 
MP UATOT ON OCs rts) Mocs aka injeley antdiie Wie 60 liane ae 38 a 26 
Proportion of total acres un- Cee ; 
improved estimated arable ..% 33 tn QO 46 57 


TotaL EstIMATED fe one | 
ATP ARB EIS eve Aho ona as % 93 84 84 83 


Approximately 85 per cent of the land on each farm was arable. Good 
topography was the important factor permitting this high degree of arability. 

On farms emphasizing grain production, the proportion of land in wheat 
and summerfallow was greater than on. those farms emphasizing livestock 
production (Table 27). The acreage seeded to oats and the proportion of land 
in hay and other crops tended to increase with livestock specialization. 


TaBLE 27.—DIstTRIBUTION OF Crops, COMMERCIAL FARMS, FOR THE YEAR 1941 


Grain | Mixed— Mixed— _ Livestock 
Grain Livestock 

Number of farms.....:...............-- No. 40 41 42 107 
USS at a % 38 ou 34 25 
i em |, le eh he che, 0 19 22 28 40 
a Oe Soe isc yh OA anes Ug 3 8 4 8 
CTR 20) rr re oe 3 7 6 | 8 
ammertallow. 2. <6.c.c1..ccccsse q% 35 30 24 iy 
UG cp 2) MAR SRS A Ae oie REE % 2 1 4 4 

ee 5 08 hoch ti es % 100 100 100 100 
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Numbers of Livestock.—The Commercial farms had on an average 5 to 6 
horses per farm (Table 28). As most units of farm machinery require for 
draught, four horses, the number per farm was sufficient to provide power. 


Hes 28.—AVERAGE NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK AT THE BEGINNING OF YEAR 
AND SOLD, COMMERCIAL Farms 


Grain Mixed— Mixed— Livestock 
Grain Livestock 
No No. No No 
Number oniarms eases ee 40 41 42 107 
Horses: beginning of year.............. 6 5 6 5 
sta) (0 EO edeop hv ROU SNe Ae PALE RE hae Ca PES anne erg ie ME ere CE ccc, 
CaTTLE: beginning of year.............. 2 3 5) fa 
soldne. eet eae 0.5 1 i) 2 
Hoes: beginning of year. ee 3.5 6 7 22 
SOLE c/s ee ete eee. os a 13 20 27 
Average number of animal units 
per farm (excluding horses) l........ 4.2 7.2 10.7 13.9 


(1) See Appendix for table defining animal units. 


The number of cattle and hogs per farm, and sold throughout the year, 
increased as the type of farming inclined towards livestock production. The 
number of animal units (excluding horses) per farm by type of farm was: 
Grain farms, 4.2; Mixed-Grain, 7.2; Mixed-Livestock, 10.7; and Livestock 
farms, 13.9. The rate of increase is of interest in appraising the efficiency of 
livestock production on farms. The rate of increase on the Commercial farms 
for the important kinds of livestock per year was: cows, 1 calf; sows, 12 pigs. 


Farm Capital Statement.—Some types of farming require a greater capital 
investment than do others. Some farmers may, because of limited capital, be 
practising one type of farming with the intention of eventually changing to 
another as more resources become available. 


TABLE 29.—DIsTRIBUTION OF Farm CAPITAL, COMMERCIAL Farms, 
AS oF May 1, 19421 


Grain Mixed— Mixed— Livestock 
Grain Livestock 

Number of farms..........00.04..05...: No. 40 4] 42 107 
Farm real estate... g 3.813 3,348 2,611 1,771 
LAvestoekine «000 te ete es 2 $ 563 678 928 981 
Equipimient..Jc° 47 2 eek. $ 1,084 1,160 741 573 

Value of feed, seed, and 
RUD ete See. ee $ 59 301 310 143 
CROUA tas ere eee $ 5,519 5,487 4,590 3,468 


(1) Farm capital is calculated on a farm unit basis. 


On the farms emphasizing grain production, the value of real estate was 
greater than the value of real estate on those farms emphasizing livestock 
production (Table 29). This is readily understandable, as the Grain groups 
had greater acreages of land improved. Similarly, those farms (Grain groups) 
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having more acreage under cultivation were equipped with more farm machi- 
nery. On the other hand, farm groups producing livestock as a major source of 
income had more capital invested in livestock than those farms producing 
grain for sale. The total capital investment by type for Commercial farms 
was: Grain, $5,519; Mixed-Grain, $5,487; Muixed-Livestock, $4,590; and 
Livestock, $3,468. 


Operating Statement.—The operating statement of a farm sets forth the 
various items that must be taken into account in determining the profitableness 
of the farm business during the business year. In addition to receipts and 
expenses, some consideration must be given to depreciation, interest on capital, 
change in the farm inventory position, and the contributions of the farm to 
the farm family living. 


The total farm receipts are the cash farm receipts plus the change in farm 
inventory for the business year 1941-42. The cash farm receipts (Table 30) 
were greater on those farms having the greater acreage under cultivation; 
that is, those farms emphasizing grain production. Incidentally, hog receipts 
formed 65 per cent or more of the revenue from livestock on all groups of 
farms. The change in inventory position was negligible on Grain and Mixed- 
Grain farms. The fact that stocks of grain on hand, were diminished without 
any appreciable increase in livestock, accounted for these small inventory 
changes. There were increases in the inventories on the Mixed-Livestock 
farms and on the Livestock group averaging $412 and $244, respectively. 
These were due to considerable increase in livestock. Total farm receipts by 
farm type were: Grain, $1,416; Muixed-Grain, $1,200; Mixed-Livestock, 
$1,355; and Livestock, $1,105. 


(1) See Appendix for itemized tables of cash receipts and total farm expenses. 


Fig. 13.—A good stand of wheat in the Battle River district during the month of 
August, 1942. 
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The cash farm expenses were greater on those farms having larger acreages 
under cultivation, (farms producing more saleable field crops). Capital ex- 
penditures were not related to type of farming, as these may be large or small 
in any given year, depending upon the farmer’s immediate needs and the cash 
or credit available. Total cash expenses for the year under survey on these 
farms were: Grain, $916; Mixed-Grain, $740; Mixed-Livestock, $661; and 
Livestock, $515.! 


(1) See Appendix for itemized tables of cash receipts and total farm expenses. 


For the survey year 1941-42, those farmers emphasizing live stock pro- 
duction had a larger family income from farm than did those farmers producing 
grain for sale. The Field Crop farmers spent somewhat more on cash living 
expenses than did the other groups, thus reducing the family net income. 


TaBLE 30.—OPERATING STATEMENT, COMMERCIAL FARMS, 
FOR YEAR ENpINnG May 1, 1942 


Grain i eMixed= Mixed— — Livestock 
Grain Livestock 
Nuniberoniarms.4... 6:4. ere: 40 4] 42 107 
$ $ $ $ 

Cash farm recciptsic cat eee 1,438 1,145 943 861 
Increase in inventory..............0...00.. —22 55 412 244 
LOUal FECeCIPtR ey ate a ee, ee 1,416 1,200 1,355 1,105 
Cash farm expenses..............00.:.:000- 666 535 408 340 
Capital expenditures. ..........00.00..00... 250 205 253 175 
Total cash expenses...............0.00...0... 916 740 661 515 

FamiILy INCOME FROM FAR .... — 500 460 694 590 
Cash living expenses............0.......0000. 443 398 385 . 392 
Less cash board of paid labour........ ab 8 y 4 
Cash family living expenses............ 428 390 380 388 
Family net income from farm.......... | i2 70 314 202 
Cash receipts non-farm.................... 89 83 88 73 

Famity Net INCOME FROM : 

ALT ADOURCH Ss. cock. ee ere 161 153 402 240 
Family income from farm................ 500 460 694 590 
Value of unpaid labour and board.. 8 92 72 91 
Interest ion capital 2c). sri. 289 273 219 165 
Total unpaid labour and interest.... 297 365 291 256 

OPERATOR’S LABOUR INCOME.. 203 95 403 334 
Value of perquisites.........0.....00..00. 219 332 325 329 
Less perquisites to paid and . 

unpard 1a Our. o%. ch. eae eee 8 34 23 22 
Perquisites to operator................0.... 211 298 302 307 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR EFARNINGS| 414 aue. an 705 641 


Fic. 14.—Wheat in stook in the Bear Lake District, 1943. 


TABLE 31.—CasuH anp Non-casH Livinc Costs oN COMMERCIAL FARMS 


Grain Mixed— Mixed-— Livestock 
Grain Livestock 
No. No. INO. No. 
PNAT CT Of PATING on.) o.cc2h cncasssecdis ches: 40 41 42 107 
AVERAGE PER FARM: $ $ $ $ 
Wa posta pire he eg 214 203 204 196 
Other family expenses.................. 229 195 181 196 
Total cash expenses...................... 443 398 385 392 
USSG IN INS COINS 47 Bi 37 44 
Farm produce used...............00006. 172 281 288 285 
SP OUAN ICRC UISILES 0c. ctelesntevders doors 219 332 O20 329 
RON ee WING Ae dere ok eet 662 730 710 (PAs 
MONTHLY AVERAGES PER 
ADULT UNIT: 
OPIS GT OECD Rg (Oe Ramm ee Pee el amet 7 5 5 4 
Other family expenses.................. 8 5 5 5 
Total cash expenses........60....:...00: 1D 10 10 9 
PERO GilTGUGE ae enh sci eres) 1 1 1 1 
Farm produce used......0.)......6e0 6. 6 v9 4 ff 
MOtAl PETOUISIDES. ....6:0.5.-000.ce0e-0 sce ees 7 8 8 8 
BEM EAE, LT WING Wy Boe rciscnciteedonies 22 18 18 Mee 


The operator’s labour incomes by farm-type groups were, respectively: 
$203, $95; $403; and $334. Interest charges were higher for the farms empha- 
sizing grain production, because of the greater amount of capital invested in 
the farms. Family labour was not so important on the Grain farms as on the 
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other groups. The operator’s labour earnings were $414, on the Grain farms; 
$393 on the Mixed-Grain; $705 on the Mixed-Livestock; and $641 on the 
Livestock. 


The different measures of farm earnings indicated that the farms empha- 
sizing livestock production had greater earnings during the business year 1941-— 
42 than those farms producing grain for sale. During the survey year livestock 
prices were high relative to grain. 


As noted earlier, certain districts were engaged predominantly in one type 
of farming. The Battle River district (Table 25) is more suited to field crop 
production than are the others. It is probable that in this district, grain as a 
eash crop will continue to be important. 


Family Living Expenses.—Family living expenses of the settlers averaged 
according to type of Commercial farms: Grain, $662; Mixed-Grain, $730; 
Mixed-Livestock, $710; and Livestock, $721 (Table 31). Grain farms had the 
highest level of living with monthly cash expenses of $15 and perquisites of $7 
per adult unit. The living costs of the other farm groups were approximately 
the same. 


TABLE 32.—NeEt WorTH STATEMENT, COMMERCIAL Farms, AS OF May 1, 19421 


Grain Mixed— Mixed— Livestock 
Grain Livestock 
Number Oftarinss 04s No. 40 4] 42 ‘| 107 
Motalisasetecs fn eee § 5,660 5300° |. auigz ences 
abilities oi ch ieee eee $ 421 587 500 244 
INGERVOPE EG oe Li ee oe $ 5,239 4,803 3,987 ope ht 
Change in net worth, 1941-42..$ 118 118 370 269 


(1) Net: worth is calculated on an operator basis. 


Net Worth.—For the business year 1941-42 (one year) the greater gains 
in net worth were made on those farms emphasizing livestock production 
(Table 32). The change in net worth by farm type was: Grain, $118; Mixed- 
Grain, $118; Mixed-Livestock, $370; and Livestock, $269. 


TABLE 33.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON FARM, 
CoMMERCIAL Farms! 


Grain Mixed— Mixed— Livestock 
Grain Livestock 

Number or farms) eset NO: 15 17 25 63 
Average number of years 

settler ‘on farsa. sae Yrs. 15 14 ll 11 
Net worth beginning................ $ 833 610 738 795 
Net worth May 1, 1942............ $ 6,631 4,313 3,320 3,066 
Change in net worth per year..$ 399 267 236 212 
Average outside income 

DEM VOR ita eos $ 119 bY 90 94 


(1) Because of incomplete data on some of the records, a smaller sample was used in this analysis. 
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Progress of Settler Since Starting on Farm.—Those farmers emphasizing 
the production of grain had been established on their farms for a longer period 
than those in the livestock types, by approximately three or four years (Table 
33). Evidently, this additional time enabled these settlers to have more land 


under cultivation. With this larger acreage of improved land was associated 
the grain type of farming. 


Fic. 15.—A settler’s farmstead in the Battle River district. 


Fig. 16.—A well-improved farmstead in the Battle River district. 
(Note the modern hexagonal hog barn.) 


The change in net worth per year since settler started on the farm, as 
shown in Table 33, was by type of farm: Grain, $399; Mixed-Grain, $267; 
Mixed-Livestock, $236; and Livestock, $212. Those farmers emphasizing 
grain production made the greater financial progress since the time of settle- 
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ment. Two factors contributed to the better progress of the Grain groups 
for the long-time period. Grain and Mixed-Grain farms had been established 
a longer period than the Livestock groups, and thus had more acreage under 
cultivation. Grain prices when compared with livestock prices were more 
favourable over the period of settlement as a whole than for the one year 
1941-42. 


Average outside income per farmer since the time the settler started on 
farm amounted to: Grain farms, $119; Mixed-Grain, $57; Mixed-Livestock, 
$90; and Livestock, $94. For the year 1941-42 non-farm income averaged $85 
for each farm group. 


Summary of Fringe Area Commercial Farms by Type of Farming.—There 
was an association between farm type and districts surveyed. The Grain and 
Mixed-Grain farms were located mainly in the Battle River district. In com- 
parison farmers in the other districts were engaged in a Livestock type of 
farming. 


The most common size of farm in all type groups was the half-section unit. 
Acres of cropland, however, increased as the types of farming moved towards 
grain production. By farm types, cropland in 1941 averaged, for Grain farms, 
183 acres; for Mixed-Grain, 155 acres; for Mixed-Livestock, 123 acres; and for 
Livestock farms, 73 acres. The proportion of land used for wheat production 
and summerfallow was greater on the farms emphasizing grain. 


The livestock enterprise, as measured by average numbers of animal 
units per farm, was greater on the farms classified as Mixed-Livestock and 
Livestock. Average number of animal units per farm was Grain, 4.2; Mixed- 
Grain, 7.2; Mixed-Livestock, 10.7; and Livestock, 13.9. 


Capital investment was greater on those farms having the larger acreages 
under cultivation than those farms emphasizing livestock production. Amount 
of improved land, together with the machinery necessary to operate this 
acreage of cropland accounted for the greater capital investment. Capital 
invested by type of farm was Grain, $5,519; Mixed-Grain, $5,487; Mixed- 
Livestock, $4,590; and Livestock, $3,468. 


The operating statements of these farmers for the year 1941—42 indicated 
that in this particular year farmers emphasizing the production of livestock 
as a source of revenue made greater earnings than those growing grain for cash 
sale. The average family net income from farm on these farms by type was 
Grain, $72; Mixed-Grain, $70; Mixed-Livestock, $314; and Livestock, $202. 
The family net income from farm represents the amount of cash the settler 
receives from the year’s business (after all current capital maintenance and 
farm family cash living expenses have been met) available for payment of 
debts or for saving. The level of living the settlers were able to maintain (cash 
living costs plus value of perquisites) averaged $22 monthly per adult unit on 
the Grain group and $18 per adult unit for the other groups. 


The increase in net worth for the business year 1941-42 was greater for 
the Mixed-Livestock and Livestock farmers than it was for those emphasizing 
grain production. However, the increase in net worth, since the time the 
settler started on his farm was greater for those engaged in the Grain type than 
in the Livestock type of farming. This was due to the Grain and Mixed-Grain 
farmers having been established on their farms for a longer period of time, with 
the result that they had more land under cultivation; and also because the 
grain-livestock price ratio had been relatively more favourable to grain pro- 
duction over the longer period than during the year 1941-42. 
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Effect of Size of Farm, as Related to Type, on the Business Returns 


In the foregoing, the four main types of Commercial farms in the Fringe 
Areas of the Peace River were discussed. It was noted that the type of farming 
varied by districts, because of differences in the physical characteristics of the 
land. The important physical differences were the soil, the topography, and 
the cover. While the cover can be changed, the other physical characteristics 
cannot. Therefore, although changing price ratios may cause some adjust- 
ments in farm organization in these districts, it seems reasonable to anticipate 
that, in the main, farm types as they are now established will likely remain 
much the same for some time to come. 


In this section which deals with size of the farm unit, the Grain and 
Mixed-Grain farms have been grouped together, as also have been the Mixed- 
Livestock and Livestock types. 


Farms Emphasizing Grain Production.'—The farms emphasizing grain 
production were studied by size groups according to the acres of cropland 
1941. They were divided into three groups, namely: those farms having 
100 acres and below; 101 to 200 acres; and over 200 acres of cropland. The 
total acres operated (includes both owned and rented land) by the respective 
size groups averaged 186 acres, 275 acres, and 484 acres (Table 34). The 
average acreages of cropland 1941 by corresponding size groups were 74 acres, 
147 acres, and 285 acres. 


(1) Farm capital is calculated on a farm unit basis. 


TABLE 34.—UsE oF LAND AND DISTRIBUTION OF FARM CAPITAL, AS OF May 1, 1942, on 
Farms EMPHASIZING GRAIN PRODUCTION, BY SIZE OF Farm! 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


100 and Below 101 to 200 201 and Over 

Peer AIINS, 9.0687 hs fl ekuiven nck sploats No. 18 37 26 
Peres enOpland 1941 oi ccsebes vases. pene 74 147 285 
PGA MACTCS ODCTALEG. obec: iis0c..ssecsnisdecgoens Ac. 186 215 484 
“CEN (CS 0A RR Er TA 7 $ 1,163 3,383 5,528 
GSTS Snes © aa Rm Om $ 406 627 766 
PL SMITE Sate hati lesen cab eilaicasooiaseeins $ 422 911 : ~ 1,909 
Value of feed, seed and supplies............ $ 18 27 46 

TT LS ins TN oS $ 2,009 4,948 8,249 


(1) See Appendix for itemized tables of cash receipts, total farm expenditures, cash and non-cash living costs, 


The amount of capital invested in these groups of farms increased with 
more acres of cropland operated (Table 34). Each item listed under farm 
capital, contributed to this general increase in investment with larger farms. 
The average capital investment by size groups was: ‘100 acres and below’ of 
cropland, $2,009; ‘101 to 200 acres,’ $4,948; and ‘over 200 acres,’ $8,249. 


Cash farm receipts, by respective size groups defined, were $492, $1,077, 
and $2,144 (Table 35). On the smaller farms revenue from livestock sales 
made up 20 per cent of the farm receipts and field crop sales 41 per cent. As 
the size of farm operated became larger, these proportions changed, until on 
the farms having over 200 acres of cropland the revenue from livestock formed 
only 14 per cent of the farm receipts and sale of field crops 56 per cent. There 
was a substantial increase in the inventory on the group of farms of the smallest 
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TABLE 35.—OPERATING STATEMENT ON FARMS EMPHASIZING GRAIN PRODUCTION AS OF 
May 1, 1942, py Size oF Farm 


Acres Cropland, 1941 
100 and Below 101 to 200 201 and Over 
INUMDOr OL Paris tan ice, eee nee 18 37 26 
$ $ $ 
Caslt Farm PECelpiss vasa oie ee eae eae 492 Our 2,144 
Increaseininventory 23556050. See 118 6 —88 
OCA STECOLDIR coment ahi ees. aa ea eee, 610 1,083 2,106 
Cashifarm: expenses.) cnt tee ene, cae 206 525 979 
Capitalexpenditures ices. ep er ere ise 161 150 383 
otal Gash @XPenses. cca. eene se eee: 367 675 1,362 
FaMILy INCOME FROM FaRM.................... 243 408 744 
Cash Jiving Ox pensegiercs ahi .on eee wee nee. 243 405 562 
Less cash board of paid labour.........00.00.0000)0 0 0 ee ill 19 
Cash family living expenses.............00...0..000. 243 394 543 
Family net income. trom4éarm)... <<... es a Pe 14 201 
Cash*recelpts not-farni.a-na ie ee 58 79 115 
Famity Net INCOME FROM ALL 
SOURCHSSt 2eis so. awn cca tea 58 93 316 
Family income {rom farics vcd toe: 248 408 744 
Value of unpaid labour and board................ 33 45 71 
dnterest-on ea pita Acne atk aot ee eee 105 258 434 
Total unpaid labour and interest.................. 138 303 505 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR INCOME.................. 105 | 105 239 
Vahie-ciiperdilisitess hcl wee eo aoe 150 266 380 
Less perquisites to paid and unpaid 
1A DG, Se aa task ta a ee eer «eee 8 10 36 
Perguisites to, operator ccs yee 142 256 344 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR EARNINGG.............. 247 361 573 


size only. This was due chiefly to an increase in livestock. Those farmers on 
larger acreages did not increase livestock inventories appreciably; and at the 
same time reduced the feed, seed, and other supplies on hand at the beginning 
of the year. Receipts from sales of inventory are included under ‘“‘cash farm 
receipts.” 


Total cash expenses (cash farm expenses plus capital expenditures) were 
by size groups, $367 on farms having 100 acres and below of cropland; $675 
on farms having 101 to 200 acres; and $1,862 on farms over 200 acres. The 
cash farm expenses increased with larger sized farms. Capital expenditures, 
however, are contingent upon the farmer’s specific needs and capital or credit 
available at any particular time, and need not be related to size of farm for a 
one-year period. Capital expenditures for the year under survey, by the 
respective size groups, were $161, $150, and $383. 
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Fia. 17.—A picturesque farmstead in the Debolt district. 


Fic. 18.—Settlers attending a Dominion Illustration Station field day in the 
Debolt district. 


The family income from farm, or that remaining from the year’s farming 
operations, after all farm expenses had been paid (exclusive of family living) 
was $243 for the group having less than 100 acres of cropland, $488 for the ‘101 
to 200 acre’ group, and $744 for the group having over 200 acres. After the 
family cash living expenses were deducted from the family income from farm 
the family net income from farm was by the respective size groups, ‘nil’, $14, 
and $201. As farm size increased, greater sums were spent on cash living 
expenses. The monthly costs of farm family living on a per adult unit basis 
was by size groups: ‘100 acres and below’ $16; ‘101 to 200 acres,’ $20; and 
‘over 200 acres,’ $22. Included in these costs of farm family living on an adult 
unit basis were cash living expenses and perquisites. 
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The operator’s labour income, or that sum remaining after the board and 
value of unpaid (family) labour, and a charge for use of capital were deducted 
from the farm family income was $105, $105, and $239 for the respective size 
‘groups. Charges for unpaid labour and for interest increased as the size of 
farm increased. The operator’s labour earnings by size of farm were: ‘100 
acres and below’, $247; ‘101 to 200 acres,’ $361; and ‘over 200 acres,’ $573. 


Non-farm income increased with size of farm being respectively by size 
groups $58, $79, and $115. Operators farming larger acreages had tractors 
and other special’ equipment, which were used in earning non-farm income, 
in such jobs as road work. The average income from outside sources, since the 
settler started to farm, was $60 per year on the two smaller acreage groups 
and $134 per year for farmers having over 200 acres of cropland. 


The change in net worth of the settlers since starting to farm on their 
present holdings was directly related to size of farm and also to the number 
of years on the farm. Average increase in net worth per year of the settlers 
since starting on their present farms was, by size of farm, $168 on farms having 
up to 100 acres cropland, $209 on farms of 101 to 200 acres, and $449 on farms 
having over 200 acres of cropland. The average term of occupancy of the first 
group was 12 years, of the second 14, and of the third 17 years. | 


Farms Emphasizing Livestock Production..—The farms emphasizing live- 
stock production were divided into four groups, according to acreage of crop- 
land, in 1941, namely: 50 acres and under, 51 to 100 acres, 101 to 150 acres, 
and over 150 acres. The average size of farm operated (this included both 
owned and rented land) in these respective groupings was, 212 acres, 312 acres, 
370 acres, and 531 acres (Table 36). The corresponding average acreage of 
cropland 1941 on these farms was 32 acres, 72 acres, 122 acres, and 205 acres. 


(1) See Appendix for itemized tables of cash receipts, total farm expenditures, cash and non-cash living costs, 
net worth statement as of May, 1 1942, and progress of settler since starting on farm. 


TABLE 36.—UsE or LAND AND DISTRIBUTION OF FARM Capital, AS OF May 1, 1942, on 
Farms EmpnuasizinGc Livestock PRoDUCTION, BY S1zE oF Farm! 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


50 and Under} 51 to 100 101 to 150 =| 151 and Over 

Number-of-tarms cu, oa;,. 2... No. 31 70 33 15 
Acres:cropland #104), 2... Ac. 32 te 122 205 
Total acres operated.................. Ac. OAD 312 370 531 
Real-estia te. sesaee eee ee $ 1,187 1,788 2,464 3,662 
Lavestock:: 27.08%. uae wena $ 790 956 1,022 1,245 
ACHP IER, At dae ee ee $ 274 577 751 | 1,258 
Value of feed, seed, and 

BUN DIGG eee Nas eT ie $ 5 | 15 27 45 

SET OTAD Aten ee ae $ 25s 3,336 4,264 6,210 


(1) Farm capital is calculated on a farm unit basis. 


Capital invested in livestock on these farms formed approximately one- 
quarter to one-third of the total investment. The average capital investment 
per farm, increasing by size of farm was $2,253, $3,336, $4,264, and $6,210. 


Cash farm receipts by respective size groups were $587, $812, $1,085, 
and $1,403, increasing as more acres of cropland were operated (Table 37). 
On the farms having less than 50 acres cultivated, approximately 70 per cent 
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of the cash farm receipts was from livestock sales and only 4 per cent from 


crop sales. 


On the largest size group of farms (over 150 acres of cropland) 


51 per cent of the cash farm receipts was derived from livestock and 23 per 
cent from field crops. Thus, as the size of farm operated increased, the propor- 
tion of receipts from livestock decreased and that from field crops increased. 
Increases were noted in farm inventories on all farm groups, the increase being 
greatest on the largest size of farm operated. 


TABLE 37.—OPERATING STATEMENT ON Farms EMpHAsizING LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, 


AS OF May 1, 1942, By Size or Farm 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


50 and Under} 51 to 100 101 to 150 | 151 and Over 
BSirraer? OL LATING! 6 aise. coc dieters Sea lhe sess 31 70 33 15 
$ $ $ 
Beer AIM TECCIPtS oi alec ceeeeosys 587 812 1,085 1,403 
Increase in inventory...............000000.. 169 277 361 461 
ME COID) UB... ..-2.db--e co vokovinss-vovieosas 756 1,089 1,446 1,864 
Cash farm expenses USES Aa STE rt 241 305 437 688 
Capital expenditures.......0.....0000000000.. 114 181 213 406 
otal Cash Expenses, .......6:.0.0.. ce 355 486 650 | 1,094 
FamiLty INCOME FROM Farm .... 401 603 796 770 
Cash living expenses.............0.0000000. 323 363 444 534 
Less cash board of paid labour........ 1 2 2 11 
Cash family living expenses............ 322 361 442 523 
Family net income from farm.......... 79 242 354 247 
Cash receipts non-farm.................... 59 71 63 179 
Famity Net INCOME FROM 
PPE DOURCE SS fas ceca sce svastev 138 313 417 426 
Family income from farm................ 401 603 796 770 
Value of unpaid labour and board.. 68 69 124 114 
Prperest On. CApital.f20 8 csdcccihetsercs: pel 167 217 319 
Total unpaid labour and interest.... 179 236 341 433 
OpERATOR’s LABour INcomE.. 222 367 455 337 
By Ie OL PELOUISILES. cis. sc00:s..cesedens 262 327 371 yal 
Less perquisites to paid and 
BIT CeL OUI vite aks ssowwiorantor sae? 13 15 37 70 
Perquisites to operator.........0.0/...0...... 249 312 334 301 
OPERATOR’S LABOUR EARNINGS 471 679 789 638 


Total cash expenses by respective size groups averaged $355, $486, $650, 
and $1,094. Cash farm expenses varied in direct proportion to the size of farm. 
Relatively large capital expenditures were made during the year on the larger 
farms. Depreciation of new equipment purchases, particularly tractors, trucks 
and cars, is heavy during the first year of operation. This heavy depreciation 
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probably accounts for the ‘family income from farm,’ of the farms in the largest 
size group being less than the average of the farms in the next smaller size 
group. | 


The family net income from farm which is the part of the income available 
for payment of debts or for savings for the respective size groups averaged $79, 
$242, $354, and $247. 


Living costs increased with size of farm and although part of this was due 
to the larger farms having larger families, there was also a higher level of living 
on the larger farms; the farm family living costs expressed as monthly values 
of living per adult unit being, by increasing size groups; $15, $16, $18 and $20. 


On the farms emphasizing livestock production, the operator’s labour 
income for the respective groups of farms averaged $222, $367, $455, and 
$337. Perquisites form a definite part of a farmer’s income. Operator’s labour 
earnings (which includes value of perquisites) on these farms by size groups 
averaged $471, $679, $789, and $638. 


The non-farm income received by the operators for the year under review 
was approximately $65 on the three smaller sized farm groups, and $179 on 
farms having over 150 acres of cropland. Average non-farm income per year 
since the time the settler started on farm amounted to roughly $100 per year 
per farm. 


The financial progress is affected by both size of farm and number of 
years of settlement. Generally, farmers operating larger farms had higher 
average gains in net worth per year over the whole period than those farmers 
on smaller acreages. ‘Those farmers emphasizing livestock production had 
been on their farms 7 years, 12 years, 10 years, and 12 years, and had an 
average annual gain in net worth of $202, $185, $278, and $369 respectively. 


Summary of Effect of Size of Farm, as Related to Type, on the Business 
Returns.—The foregoing analysis on size of farm (acres cropland 1941) indicated 
that there was an association between the acres of cropland operated and the 
success of the farm business. The farm earnings, level of living expressed in 
dollars, and change in net worth of the farmer increased with the size of the 
farm business operated. This was true both for farmers emphasizing grain 
production and for farmers emphasizing livestock production. 


fo RR eeu nee estan EE aS PASE ORT STOTT REE CSIR TOE 


Fria. 19.—A farmstead of a settler in the Debolt district. 
pos 


Fic. 20.—Dirt roads become difficult to travel after heavy rains. 


For the survey year, on approximately the same acreage farmers empha- 
sizing livestock production had greater returns on the average than those set- 
tlers emphasizing grain. For this particular year, the grain-livestock price 
ratio favoured the livestock producer. The change in net worth per year, since 
time of settlement, suggested that, over a period of time, grain farming had 
been profitable. In this regard it must be remembered that those farmers em- 
phasizing grain production were located in areas suitable to this type of farm- 
ing. On the other hand, farmers emphasizing livestock production were located 
in districts less suited to a grain economy. 


A Budgetary Approach to the Relation of Cultivated Acreage to Farm 
Earnings by Type of Farming 


A budget approach is used here to estimate the size of farm which would 
immediately give the average settler a reasonable living from it and would thus 
avoid many of the hardships involved during the early stages of developing a 
farm from raw bush land. 


The analysis of the experience of farmers in the Peace River indicated 
that there were two definite types of farms, namely those farms emphasizing 
grain and those farms emphasizing livestock production. Typical examples 
of areas in the Peace River predominantly of the grain type is the Battle River, 
and of the livestock type, the Debolt district. 


The farm budgets have been arrived at from the analvsis of the data in 
the Fringe Areas of the Peace River as presented in the earlier sections of this 
report, with certain adjustments made to conform to long-time prices. In the 
suggested farm organizations! provision is also made for carrying out those 
practices followed and advocated by the most successful farmers of the district. 

(1) See Appendix Tables XX and XXI. 


ACREAGE UNDER CULTIVATION.—Farm budgets have been prepared 
having different amounts of cultivated land, namely: 75, 150, and 225 acres of 
cultivated land on farms emphasizing grain production; and 50, 75, 100, and 
150 acres of cultivated land for farms emphasizing livestock production. 
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Crop Rotation Puan.—A workable crop rotation has been chosen for 
each type of farming. The proportion of the cultivated acreage seeded to a 
legume-grass mixture for hay and pasture is considered sufficient to maintain 
the soil fertility. The rotation plan for farms emphasizing field crop production 
is an eight-year one, while for farms emphasizing livestock production the 
rotation plan is a six-year one. 


Livestocx.—In the budgets set out for the grain farms, some livestock 
and livestock products are to be produced for sale in addition to grain; for the 
livestock type of farms, livestock and livestock products are to be sold, but no 
grain. All the crop is to be fed. It was noted that this was the practice in the 
Debolt area. With some farms in this district, feed had to be purchased from 
surplus grain producing areas, during the year of the survey. 


Recerpts.—In the budgets; the estimated price of wheat 1s 89.1 cents per 
bushel less freight to Vancouver of 16.2 cents! per bushel. This is the average 
price of No. 3 northern wheat for the period 1926 to 1942 inclusive. 


Cattle are sold at one-and-one-half years of age in the fall of the year, in 
order that they may be finished for market on pasture at a low cost. It is esti- 
mated that the weight would be 1,000 pounds and that cattle would sell at 5.5 
cents per pound less 35 cents? per 100 pounds freight to Edmonton. This is the 
twenty-year average price for medium steers up to 1,050 pounds at Edmonton. 


In most instances it is assumed that sows raise two litters a year, depending 
upon the availability of feed. Hogs would sell at 200 pounds for 8.5 cents per 
pound less 35 cents per 100 pounds freight to Edmonton. This is the average 
twenty-year price at Edmonton for bacon hogs. 


Surpluses of cream, eggs, and poultry over and above estimated family 
requirements are sold. From the number of cattle and hogs raised, provision 
is made for some being used on the farm and for some losses. 
73 (1) The freight rate to Vancouver is 16.2 cents per bushel which is the cost averaged from Grande Prairie and 

airview. 


- (2) The freight rate to Fdmonton is 35 cents per 100 pounds which is the cost averaged from Grande Prairie and 
airview. 


Fig. 21.—Mature apples ready for picking at the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Beaverlodge. 
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EXPENSES.—Farm Operation.—Current farm operating costs are based on 
those found by the study. Taxes are estimated at $30 per quarter. On farms 
with less than 75 acres of improved land, provision is made for hiring the 
seeding and cutting done, as it is felt this acreage of cultivated land is too 
small to warrant the farmer owning a drill and a binder. Rates of 50 cents per 
acre for seeding and 75 cents per acre for cutting, are used. 


Fig. 22.—A stand of wheat in the Bear Lake District during July, 1942. 


Depreciation.—The depreciation rate charged should be sufficient to make 
necessary replacements over the average life of buildings and equipment. 


Buildings.—Provision is made for an investment of $1,000 in farm build- 
ings. It is estimated that this is a minimum amount required for the con- 
struction of necessary buildings. Depreciation is calculated at 5 per cent on 
the valuation or $50 per year. 


Equipment.—The minimum investment in equipment considered neces- 
sary, at a second-hand valuation is $800. At 14 per cent, depreciation on the 
equipment would be approximately $112. Depreciation would be somewhat 
less for the budget farm of 50 acres, for which it is suggested it would be more 
economical to hire the seeding and cutting done. 


Living.—In the Fringe Areas of the Peace River the cash living expenses 
amounted to approximately $10 per adult month. The average farm family 
was about five persons consisting of two adults and three children, or three-and- 
one-half adult units per month. Thus, on-the average, cash living expenses 
amounted to approximately $420 per year, and this amount is used in the 
padeet. The level of living which this amount will permit is not unreasonably 

igh. 


Famity Nev INcoME FROM F'arm.—is the difference between farm receipts 
and expenses. (Expenses include current operating costs, capital expenditures, 
and family living expenses. ) 


Non-Farm-Income.—The non-farm income for the Commercial farms in 
the Fringe Areas of the Peace River averaged approximately $75 per farm. 
This amount has been allowed to all farms irrespective of size. 
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Famity Net INCOME FROM ALL SouRCES oR SuRpPLUS.—is the sum of the 
family net income from farm (as defined above) and non-farm income. Hence, 
it is the total ‘net’ from all sources available for payments of debts or for 
savings. 


BupDGETS FOR GRAIN Type Farms.—The operating statements of the 
budget farms of the cash grain type are given in Table 38. 


TABLE 38.—SuGGESTED BUDGETS FOR FARMS EMPHASIZING GRAIN PRODUCTION OF 
VARIOUS CULTIVATED ACREAGES 


Acres Cultivated 
75 150 | 225 
RECEIPTS: $ $ $ 
Chraimsold: eo eee ete oe len oe oe Ae 328 656 984 
cY Garlities Sold sor ten wien ena nen eae 155 Zot 361 
Pigs SOR ascot coc Ail tee ne Pe ee oe ea, 98 196 391 
Faria Produce;wereain sete see eae ee 50 100 100 
eggs and poultry................ . 16 (i: aD 
PLOTVA Tile, ecuriee le RU me acon meen iN GC ak Sots 706 1,284 1,911 
EXPENSES: 
Farm operationas. oe ee eee 311 593 882 
Depreciation. jae etnce ees 162 162 162 
LANINE esas he ee eee oem 420 420 420 
Wort ea iy. ae Ne cite mas Ne 893 1,175 | 1,464 
Family net income from farm........0.........0.56: —187 109 447 
INOMPPAE On HI COINE |. cE ea, ak aes cet wet 75 rhs | 75 
“SURPLUS” FOR PAYMENT OF DEBTS 
OR FOR OAVINGS. cine aroun aes, —112 184 | Dae 


The estimated surplus by acres cultivated is: 75 acres, $-112; 150 acres, 
$184; and 225 acres, $522. It may be concluded from this that the minimum 
acreage a settler should have under cultivation in a grain type farm is approxi- 
mately 150 acres. A surplus of $184 over and above the farmer’s operating 
and living expenses is not a large one, particularly if the settler must pay 
capital debts which may have been incurred at time of settlement. He can 
hardly be expected to get along on much less, particularly in view of the modest 
amount of $420 which has been allowed as cash living expenses for himself and 
family. 


BupGets FoR Livestock FAarms.—The operating statements for the 
budget farms emphasizing livestock production are shown in Table 39. 


The estimated surplus on these farms by acres cultivated per farm is: 
90 acres, $-258; 75 acres, $-21; 100 acres, $144; and 150 acres, $276. A farmer 
on a livestock-type of farm, it would seem, should have at least 100 acres under 
cultivation in order to pay farm operating and living expenses, and still have 
a small surplus for payment of debts or for savings. 


On both types of farms, the opportunity of the average settler to earn a 
greater surplus is indicated, as a larger acreage is placed under cultivation. 
This should be an incentive for the individual to improve more land over and 
above the minimum suggested, in order that he may raise his level of living, 
pay off more rapidly any debts, or save for the satisfying of future desires. 
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TABLE 39.—SuUGGESTED BupGetTs For Farms EmpuasizInG LivESTocK PRODUCTION OF 
VARIOUS CULTIVATED ACREAGES 


Acres Cultivated 
Operating Statement 


50 75 100 150 
RECEIPTS: $ $ $ $ 
PRCAMIINIES SOLO. oe Aichi 155 206 pase, 309 
PereONUL Mey, eine, lene Ck a 196 391 587 782 
Farm produce: cream.................. 50 150 200 250 
eggs and poultry 50 75 70 75 
Raman er. sircyel., Piguet aah 451 822 1,119 1,416 
EXPENSES: a 
Parmar operations 2.6.4) ose ile 239 336 468 633 
PP AEOCIA LION su hes At aces nate ot) 125 162 162 162 
LL a Se a i RR a 420 420 420 420 
MODAT eT tittes Batti Sess 784 918 1,050 1,215 
Family net income from farm.......... —333 Tue 69 201 
POPMIMPATN INCOME. ...--¢.cecccsessecesccceeesss 75 75 75 75 
“SURPLUS” FOR PAYMENT OF 
DEBTS OR FOR SAVINGB........ —258 | —21 144 276 


CHoIckE oF Unir.—It has been shown that for farms of a grain type in 
the pioneer fringe a minimum of 150 cultivated acres is required to give a small 
surplus above current operating, capital maintenance, and living costs; and 
one would have to be very frugal to live on the cash allowed for the farm family 
living. Earlier in this report it was stated that approximately 85 per cent of 
the occupied land was arable. This is equivalent to about 136 acres per quarter 
section. In general, then, it would require more than one quarter-section of 
land to obtain the minimum cultivable acreage. In addition to the cultivable 
acreage, pasture land would be required; for even on the grain-type farm, 
livestock is kept for home use and for revenue. It takes from 8 to 12 acres of 
ordinary bush land to provide pasture for one head of stock. More than twenty 
head of horses and cattle were suggested for the organization of the ‘budget 
farm’ with 150 cultivated acres. This includes some cultivated pasture, but 
additional pasture would be required for the livestock suggested. It would 
appear that in the pioneer farming districts a half section would be required 
to accommodate the organization suggested and to provide for a moderate 
expansion in the farm enterprises to meet the increasing needs of a growing 
family. 


A livestock type of farming is usually associated with land of rougher and 
more rolling topography and less arable acreage per unit or land with less fertile 
soil than is the grain type. Soil appears to be the determining factor in the 
Peace River area. While a somewhat smaller acreage of cultivated land has 
been estimated for the livestock type, a total occupied acreage as large as for 
the grain-type farm is required, namely, a half-section of land. This would 
provide for the cultivated acreage suggested and for additional pasture re- 
quired for livestock. The average size of the Mixed-Livestock and Livestock 
types of Commercial farms covered in the four districts in the pioneer fringe of 
the Peace River was approximately one-half section (Table 26). 
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Farm Earnings Necessary to Pay for Bush Land Improvement 


Previously, in this report, it was shown that improvement of bush land 
in the Peace River has been both slow and laborious. The clearing of land, for 
the most part in the past, has been done by hand methods, with the result that 
only four to eight acres per farm have been improved each year, depending 
upon the type of cover. It is obvious that if new settlers were to follow the 
custom of the pioneers it will take many years to bring into cultivation the 
minimum acreage suggested in the previous section as adequate. 


It was found that on a farm emphasizing grain production with 150 acres 
improved, there would be a surplus of approximately $184; and on a farm em- 
phasizing livestock production with 100 acres improved, there would be a sur- 
plus of about $144. The surplus earnings determine the ability of the settler 
to repay, over a period of years, the initial cost of land improvement. 


The 150-acre grain-type farm described in the budget might be cleared 
and broken at a cost of $9 an acre, and the 100-acre mixed-livestock type at a 
cost of $12 an acre.! Provided there were very few other debts to meet, the 
surplus earnings indicated by the budgets for these sizes of farms of their 
respective types, would be sufficient to pay out the cost of land improvement in 
15 years at 5 per cent interest. The annual amortized payments to cover the 
costs of clearing and breaking on farms having estimated surplus income (See 
Tables 38 and 39) is shown in Tables 40 and 41. 


(1) Acton, B.K., ‘“The Use of Power Equipment in the Improvement of Alberta Bush Lands,” Publication No. 
766, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1944. Different costs of clearing and breaking land have been used because 
of differences in cover in grain farming and in livestock farming areas. See page 36. 


TABLE 40.—ANNUAL APPROPRIATION OF SURPLUS TO Pay InITIAL LAND IMPROVEMENT 
Costs on Farms EMPHASIZING GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Acres Cultivated 


150 225 
$ $ 
SUP DUS icteric a eee ee tere Ot, So at Se eee | 184 522 
Annual amortized payment for initial land improved 
(period of payment, fifteen years at 5 per cent)............ 126 - 233 
Balance available for payment of other debts or 
fOr Sa vinige Ci es eer ek Meee Oh 2 A 58 289 


(1) See Table 38. 


TABLE 41.—ANNUAL APPROPRIATION OF SURPLUS TO Pay INITIAL LAND IMPROVEMENT 
Costs on FARMS EMPHASIZING LIvESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Acres Cultivated 
| 100 150 
$ $ 
eS Un 311) |. Bae Oe ee ae? eR RTC aR ae PRM? CUM E Aohe eee wh itt 144 276 
Annual amortized payment for initial land improvement 
(period of payment, fifteen years at 5 per cent)............ 112 168 
Balance available for payment of other debts or 
1s gh V's 11 2: i gia MME Cette iret osm le Carte) ra Re nye ape aC 32 108 


(1) See Table 39. 


Total Capital Required for the Minimum Size of Farm 


It is suggested that settlers in new areas should be established on partially 
improved farms of a minimum size, namely, a half section, with 150 acres of 
cropland for the grain-type and 100 acres for the livestock-type. The average 
cost of clearing and breaking land in areas in which grain-type farms might be 
established, that is in parkland areas, is estimated at $9 per acre. Livestock 
farms would be developed in grey wooded soil areas where, with heavier cover, 
land improvement costs might average $12 per acre. Total land improvement 
costs would then be $1,350 for the grain-type farm and $1,200 for the livestock 
farm. The initial capital required in each case would include the investment 
in buildings, livestock, and machinery, as well as working capital to finance the 
first year’s operations. Total capital required either in the form of cash or 
credit is estimated at $4,000 for each type of farm, (exclusive of any provision 
for purchase price of the virgin land) and a distribution of this by type is sum- 
marized in Table 42. 


TABLE 42.—Torau CAPITAL REQUIRED FOR GRAIN AND LivEesTock Farms 


Grain Farms Livestock Farms 
$ $ 
Land improvement............. Ae (ch, Sam SE yf cc ic 1,350 1,200 
Ol UGS Uo! ag iad RI A WS a ed See Be 1,000 1,000 
Wiis CSTOCE in 552h%..cs500 MM ARN aR Sm MIN bole ol nek ale 450 600 
OCG ERE DY an Cr a eee een ere 800 800 
“STi TRY RICOH TLC a A MPN ol ae | 400 400 
Oe ATMO RETIN TS, ol so ete ree Ne icc sc uli teva sac eeR eee | 4,000 4,000 


(1) See page 59. 


A Description of Farming in an Old Established District—The Bear 
Lake District or M.D. 740} 


The Bear Lake District is representative of the old established com- 
munities in the Peace River. Settlement of such areas commenced about 
1910, and most lands were occupied by the time the railroad arrived. The 
Bear Lake District and other similar areas (Spirit River, Fairview, Berwyn) 
were settled first because the soil was dark and parkland-like in nature, and 
land improvement was relatively easy. These were the choice lands of the 
region. As settlement commenced in the Bear Lake District upwards of thirty 
years ago, “‘old established district’’ is used in describing the district in contra- 
distinction to more recently settled areas to which reference has been made. 


Sexsmith, Clairmont, Grande Prairie, and Wembley are business and 
market towns within the Bear Lake District. Community services as roads, 
schools, churches, and so forth are indicative of a well established farming 
district. The farms, particularly the farmsteads, having well constructed and 
modern homes, suggest that the district is far removed from the pioneer stage 
of development. 


At the time of the survey, the average size of farm was 429 acres of which 
approximately a half-section was owned by the operator. There was an average 
of 286 acres or roughly 70 per cent improved on each farm. 

(1) See Appendix for tables on farming in the Bear Lake District. 
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Fig. 23.—Typical country in the Bear Lake District. 
(An old established district.) 


Fig. 24.—Typical farmstead in the Bear Lake District. 


Although this district may be described as a mixed-farming one, the chief 
source of revenue was from cash grain. Of the 90 farmers interviewed, 24 were 
classified as Grain, 31 as Mixed-Grain, 25 as Mixed-Livestock, and only 9 as 
Livestock farmers.!' Approximately 36 per cent of the improved acreage was 
devoted to the production of wheat and 35 per cent to summerfallow. The 
acreage seeded to oats amounted to 20 per cent, and the remaining 9 per cent 
was in hay and other crops, mainly barley and rye. 


(1) See definitions of types of farming. (Page 42). 
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The average capital investment in Bear Lake farms was a substantial 
‘amount. Farm real estate (including buildings) averaged $8,077 per farm, 
livestock $1,168, equipment $2,175, and feed, seed, and supplies on hand $773. 
These equalled a total average capital investment of $12,133 per farm. Thirty- 
five per cent of the farm homes were classified as good, with an average value 
of $2,213; 42 per cent were fair, with an average value of $909; and 23 per cent 
were poor, with an average value of $315. 


Farmers, generally, in the Bear Lake District were able to maintain a 
reasonably high level of living. Cash living expenses averaged $723 and the 
value of perquisites used amounted to $478 per farm. (Perquisites included a 
sum of $190 for the use of the house.) The total value of living when reduced 
to an adult month basis (this takes into account size of family) was $28 per 
adult unit per month. Cash expenses made up $17 of this total and perquisites 
$11 per adult unit per month. 


Although the Bear Lake District has been settled for approximately thirty 
years, the average period of settlement of those farmers interviewed was 
eighteen years. This is not unusual as some shifting of the rural population 
through sales of property and acquisition of farms by children from parents 
may be considered a normal situation. The Bear Lake farmers were able to 
increase their net worth at an average rate of $401 per year per farm over the 
eighteen-year period since the time settlers started on their present farms. 


The current farm earnings should be a fair appraisal of the productivity 
of a farming district, excepting where unusual circumstances affect the earnings 
for the year being reviewed. Farm earnings in the Bear Lake District for the 
business year in which the survey was conducted were affected by certain ab- 
normal factors. The crop year 1941 was exceptionally wet at harvest time, 
resulting in many acres of wheat not being cut or threshed. It is customary 
in this district to carry stocks of grain into the following year before marketing. 
Thus the short crop of 1941 did not affect greatly the current year’s farm 
receipts, but it did cause a considerable decrease in the usual inventory of 
stocks of grain on hand. During the business year 1941-42 there was practically 
no decrease in the relatively high operating costs due to comparatively high 
investment in buildings and farm equipment associated with these highly 
improved and productive farms. 


In spite of the adverse conditions that occurred in the year of the survey, 
a high level of living was maintained. This affected directly the ‘family net 
incomes from farm’ of farmers in the Bear Lake District. As a result, the 
‘family income from farm’ was only $607. The ‘family net income from farm’ 
was $-71. 


The same adverse factors that reacted on farm earnings also lowered the 
change in net worth of farmers for the business year 1941-42. The net worth 
of farm operators for this one-year period increased by only an average of $18 
per farm. It will be remembered that the average rate of progress of these 
farmers since time of settlement was $401 per year per farm. 


In summarizing, it may be said that the Bear Lake District is an old 
established farming community with well developed rural services and farms. 
Farmers in this area were able to improve their financial position on an average 
by $401 per year, and at the same time were able to maintain a reasonably high 
level of living. Because the type of farming practised emphasized grain pro- 
duction, farm incomes for the year under review were adversely affected by a 
wet harvest in the fall of 1941. 
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The Fringe Areas Compared with an Old Established Area 


A settler in a new area does not consider the immediate difficulties and 
hardships associated with pioneering, but thrives on his vision of the future. 
The future implies to him an improved farm and a prosperous family in the 
midst of a well established community. A comparison of Fringe Area farms 
with those of an old established district in the Peace River indicates the present 
position of the pioneer, in relation to what he expects his position will be at 
some future time. 

NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS.—Although each settler may feel that he can 
develop his farm to equal the productiveness of the average or best farms 
in a country, there are certain factors beyond his control that determine the 
productivity of land. Weather and soil quality are two such factors. It will be 
recalled that earlier in this report it was stated that the old established areas 
of the Peace River were on the choice lands of the region. The soils of these 
districts are black and parkland-like in nature and are very productive. On 
the other hand the Fringe Areas surveyed were located on grey wooded soil 
of varying quality. The grey wooded soils are somewhat inferior in productivity 
to the black soils. Thus they require special treatment and special crops in 
order to maintain and improve their fertility. It is not to be construed from 
this that the Fringe Areas surveyed cannot be developed into profitable farms 
and prosperous communities, but it is doubtful if their development will ever 
quite reach the ideal as typified by an old established area, such as the Bear 
Lake District. _ Nevertheless, some interesting comparisons may be made 
between the Fringe Areas in the pioneer stage of development and the Bear 
Lake District which has passed this stage. 


Faciuitins.—Access to transportation and marketing facilities favour 
the first settled communities. In the Bear Lake District no farmer is more 
than 15 miles from the railroad, whereas in the Fringe Areas this distance 
varies from 30 to 75 miles. Market and trunk roads are frequent and graded 
in an old established area as compared with a few trails in a pioneer region. 
The towns such as Grande Prairie, Peace River, and Fairview that provide 
essential services such as stores, doctors, hospitals, schools, and distributing 


Fig. 25.—The Town of Sexsmith in the Bear Lake District. 
(Note the number of grain elevators for the convenience of farmers.) 
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Fic. 26.—The hamlet of Notikewin in the Battle River district. 
(This settlement is approximately 70 miles from the shipping 
point of Grimshaw.) 


wholesales are located on the railroad passing through the older settled dis- 
tricts. The settlers on the fringe, excepting for monthly or yearly trips to the 
larger centres, must be content with the local general store and the mail order 
catalogue. Rural schools, churches, and community halls are more numerous 
and of more elaborate construction in the Bear Lake District than in the Fringe 
Areas, where logs are an important building material. 


FarMstTEapDs.—The appraisal of a farmstead takes into account the plan 
of the farmstead with respect to location, drainage and convenience, and per- 
manent improvements such as buildings, windbreaks, and access to water. In 
a pioneer district the farmstead is usually temporary in nature, and permanency 
awaits the development of the farm and an increase in the settler’s financial 
resources. Bear Lake farmers, as shown in Table 48, had 27 per cent of their 
farmsteads rated as excellent and 29 per cent as good. Farmsteads of Fringe 
Area settlers were classified as 4 per cent excellent and 31 per cent good. A 
higher proportion of the farmsteads in the Fringe Areas fell into the fair and 
poor grades than in the old established district. 


TABLE 43.—DIsSTRIBUTION OF FARMSTEAD CLASSIFICATIONS ON COMMERCIAL 
FRINGE AREAS AND BEAR LAKE FARMS 


Fringe Areas Bear Lake 

LA LUIS 0) Bh Epc 01 eee, ea A ee eee No. 230 90 
FARMSTEAD CLASSIFICATION: 

ESS EULA, Ree CRRA TRMRane Sie Po sei 2) A enre % 4 27 

PEED, PCPS ete Wt anny 8a eee een cM tosses Meeeineee o, ol 29 

Leste’ oe Mia ES nie ey Oe 0 SR GR CRBS Coe Rana i CA Ue 51 40 

|e (CSE SNS oe Reo Ea OEE ONE PRY Os ET, oO EEE % 14 4 

TEC TSG PRI aE eR Re * 0 ea Eee A Re Nae % 100 100 


There was a considerable difference between the number and value of 
homes in the various classifications, of the Fringe Areas and the Bear Lake 
District (Table 44). It is evident from this table, that not only was the dis- 
tribution of farm homes in the Fringe Areas and an old established district 
different but also that different levels of valuation were applied. This appeared 
necessary in practice because of the considerable difference in type of construc- 
tion of buildings; for example log construction predominated in the pioneer 
regions, while frame buildings were numerous in the Bear Lake District. 
Only 6 per cent of the farm homes were classified good with an average value 
of $787 in the pioneer regions, whereas 35 per cent were similarly rated in the 
old established district with an average value of $2,213. Capital investment 
in homes and farm buildings was approximately four times greater in the Bear 
Lake District than in the Fringe Areas. 


TABLE 44.—DIsTRIBUTION OF FARM Home CLASSIFICATIONS, AVERAGE VALUE OF 
HoMEs By CLASSIFICATION, AND ToTaAL AVERAGE VALUE OF FarRM BUILDINGS ON 
CoMMERCIAL FRINGE AREA AND BrarR LAKE FARMS 


Fringe Areas Bear Lake 


230 


Number of Farms 90 


Farm Farm 
Farm Homes Buildings _ Farm Homes Buildings 
Classification 
Percent- Average Average Percent- Average Average 
age Value Value age Value Value 
% $ $ % $ $ 
ClOOd scan ames 6 787 35 2,213 
Halters... die higs Cae 51 355 595 42 909 2,367 
Poor 43 153 ~ 23 315 
DORAL +: Eanes 100 293 595 100 1,222 2,367 


WateR.—The difficulty in securing water for house and stock use is a 
problem associated with farming in the Peace River. Settlers in a new area 
use those temporary or easily acquired water supplies that are available such 
as shallow wells, sloughs, and creeks. Gradually they plan for more permanent 
sources of water by the construction of dams, dugouts, and finally deep wells. 


TABLE 45.—DISTRIBUTION OF SOURCES OF FarnM WATER ON COMMERCIAL 
FRINGE AREA AND BEAR LAKE FARMS 


Fringe Area Bear Lake 

Number: Offa rinain. tc. to. ta eee ec eae No. 230 90 
SOURCE OF FARM WATER: 

Shallow well, up to 25 feet in depth..................0.... % 24 5 

Deep wells, over 25 feet in depth... eee % 12 56 

Dugout hc scale once Sees cea ta oe oe % 18 8 

Lake *sslourh, creek, Gai fe ene eae een % 40 25 

Haul sraterc, ci ccde cei ek ae ee ae % 6 6 

TD OTMEK. Zeek Set eee % 100 100 


Table 45 sets forth the different sources of water used by Peace River farmers. 
Deep wells were used on 56 per cent of the Bear Lake farms, as compared with 
12 per cent in the more recently settled regions. Less permanent methods of 
securing water were used in the pioneer districts. 


IMPROVED LAND IN Farms.—Fringe Area farms (including rented land) 
averaged 317 acres in size with 116 acres of cropland (Table 46). The Bear 
Lake farms had 429 acres with 286 acres cultivated. The amount of land 
owned by the operators was proportionately greater in the old established 
areas than in the more recently settled ones. 


TABLE 46.—UsE oF LAND IN COMMERCIAL FRINGE AREA AND 
Bear LAKE Farms CoMPARED 


Fringe Area Bear Lake 
ON UIMpetmOT PAL tina teed es Cae Nias scone xp bun. ch Sees No. 230 90 
TOTAL ACRES: 
CORES TCT OP ERR ORO Din Re te. fs su cc oboe tsa cates de waxeo ob Stanton tue Ac. 116 286 
PE GUS ACT Os POPELALEU So) onic: ues othe iviotcdies ok nesuden elie Ac. 317 429 
LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: 
OC bapa a2 Ee ee tee ee ee Ae. 94 231 
ATIC CER en Mee aero ew ec enn ie C2 Aer rg 4 
TTSEOVE CC NC eer a ets te er eed ce NO Q7 235 
On eTEVCY 9) ORUNC Meee aes SRE Be ae Rea ee Ac. 148 100 
SGD ATR) WINGED. Nd, Re een ed ree saedt eee Ac. 245 | 335 


CapiIraAL INVESTMENT.—The capital investment in Bear Lake farms 
averaged $12,133 per farm, whereas in the Fringe Areas this sum amounted 
to $4,429 (Table 47). Values of farm real estate and of equipment were much 
greater on farms in the old established districts. 


TABLE 47.— DISTRIBUTION OF FARM CAPITAL ON COMMERCIAL FRINGE AREA AND 
Bear Lake FarMs CoMPARED, As OF May 1, 19421 


Fringe Area Bear Lake 
BNAIT DER Oda torliews. 0 8 chen alee Lee) eee Can Rate No. 230 90 
NCTBONE Ci UPESS (2) 5 Saati endure geet tN ener ced $ 2,008 8,017 
MAA VORLOCIO,  coisstick. vc tatevcsael? PMN Ae Sem RN eo. Mier own DO $ 845 1,168 
BAC UN RteI Geers DUNS 3 Sh EG A ol omet nl a La st Fae $ 197 yg BS 
Value of feed, seed, and supplies...........00..00ee $ 230 773 
SINS 0 Re Ae ee ee Cee RA I $ | 4,429 12,133 


(1) Farm capital is calculated on a farm unit basis. 


LEVEL or Livine.—The level of living of a region is associated with the 
size of income the population obtains. Farmers in the Bear Lake District were 
able to maintain a higher level of living than were settlers in the Fringe Areas. 
In Table 48 both gross living costs and average monthly costs per adult unit 
are compared. In the old established district the total value of living was $28 
per adult unit per month, and in the pioneer regions it was $17. Cash living 
expenses were $7 per adult unit per month greater in the Bear Lake District 
than in the Fringe Areas, and perquisites were $4 per adult unit per month 
greater. 
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Fia. 27.—Self-propelled combine cutting wheat on the parklands near Berwyn. 


Fia. 28.—Improvised power and binder cutting wheat within two miles of the end of 
settlement in the Battle River district. 


FINANCIAL ProGress.—lIt is difficult to compare the progress of farmers 
in the Bear Lake District to that of settlers in the Fringe Areas, since the time 
each started on his respective farm. In the first place the period of settlement 
is different. Bear Lake farmers have been on their farms for an average of 18 
years (Table 49); and development of the District commenced about 30 years 
ago. Fringe Area farmers have been established for an average of 12 years, 
and previous to this time their lands were unoccupied. Settlers in the newer 
regions were attempting to build up their farms during the depression period, 
whereas those in the old established district were well improved by 1929. 


(1) B.K. Acton, ‘‘A Comparison of Farms in the Grande Prairie District of Alberta 1930 and 1942,” The Economie 
Annalist, August, 1943. 


B.K. Acton, ‘‘A Comparison of Farms in the Battle River District of Alberta 1930 and 1942,” The Economic 
Annalist, May, 1944. 
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~ TasuE 48.—Casn anp Non-casu Livina Costs oN COMMERCIAL FRINGE AREA AND 
Bear Lake Farms CoMPARED 


Fringe Area Bear Lake 


No | No 
ean Deacon! Arma eh beta Sie A et sep yankee (oan By, aod aie Boa 230 | 90 
AVERAGE PER FARM: $ $ 
SIS) RY OES 6 es Nera lia ce BE DS SR Re ee 202 315 
Menem raimily CX DENSess. 2.) cee AO. cc ke caegandh angen cedp nemo 198 408 
POR aC ASU EXD ELSCS 2 os, 200 os ete teas ee iseode ec ioscles 400 (23 
RE eget ce Uite o 14 ce. wy eae es lieu eae NS (os oo AC 44 190 
DLV TS OER AGATA U vere me NMI nt ERR ta aie tn 9 en ee 265 288 
Pex peCrOUlnites eee tae ett. Re ee BOR ee 309 478 
“CORDIAL LIN FIRS Cie AO I ek A RU re es ee 709 1,201 
AVERAGE PER ADULT UNIT PER MONTH: 
Cash. board............. ai Ti NO eT Ue ear CRM ual 5 a 
Oinersr all ex pensess Cli. ckkenc ee ee ae 5 10 
LOLA Me aa OS PCUSES: iexlel ei teil W Uo pelle... os lanl 10 Ld 
LUCY IRE aa aM TS as Se vie ae ae eee ler ede, le ir 1 4 
POPP OCUCCTUSCU Makin emt eRe eel. serenndton 6 7 
ft ICT VSI LCG eae eR se de ss cannciPleneeem ic 11 
SG 78," Og Oe ooh A er eee 17 28 


Bear Lake farmers on the average had more capital with which to commence 
farming than did Fringe Area settlers. This additional capital, no doubt, 
facilitated these farmers in becoming more quickly established. The financial 
progress of the operetors in this old established district amounted to $401 
per year per farm, and in the pioneer regions the increase in net worth per 
year per farm was $250. 


TABLE 49.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON FarM, COMMERCIAL 
FRINGE AREA AND BEAR LAKE FARMS COMPARED } 


Tringe Area | Bear L: ke 
PS TUTTLE © (CRE C3 oe A eR oo No. 0 a 49 
Average number of years settler on farm.................... Nine: 12 | 18 
PNCER VOLE eet IDIN yc. ates Glenn eset 762 | 2,388 
INetmrOriou via 1: 1042. 2) ci hie oe Ae endian uot $ 3,741 9,734 
Change in net worth per Years c.cin.csecucceurtcias sce $ 250 | 401 
Average outside income per Yeal...........0000..00000cccccecee. eo, 91 | 78 


(1) A smaller sample was used in this case. 


In the preceding pages, the salient differences have been discussed between 
a pioneer area and an old established one. The Bear Lake District was more 
accessible to transportation and markets, the District and farms were more 
improved, the size of farm and acreage cultivated was greater, capital invest- 
ment was more, and the level of living was higher than in the Fringe Areas. It 
is hoped that future years will see the present Fringe Areas developed into 
improved farms supporting prosperous families, that will be more comparable 
with the Bear Lake District of today. 
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Possibilities of Settlement in the Peace River Area 


From time to time a great deal has been said respecting the settlement 
possibilities of the Peace River. It is commonly referred to as one of our 
largest ‘pools’ of potential lands. Just how extensive is the acreage available 
for the establishment of new farms? Two facts should be mentioned before 
any attempt is made to appraise the quantity of suitable agricultural land: 
(1) the choice lands in the vicinity of the areas settled are already occupied; 
and (2) detailed land surveys are lacking, with the result that any estimate 
of amount of land suitable for farming is only an approximate figure. 


A review of soil survey material and Provincial Government reports 
indicates that in the Peace River roughly 20,000 quarter-sections of new land 
are available for settlement, or over three million acres. Particular areas are 
west of Hines Creek to the British Columbia boundary and west of Spirit 
River to the British Columbia boundary. There are, however, parcels of 
potential settlement land on the outskirts of all the present settled areas. 


In the Fort Vermilion country, located in the far north of the province, 
it is estimated that there are approximately 15,000 quarter-sections of land 
suitable for farming. 


The success of future new settlement in the Peace River will depend upon 
the amount of capital available to the settler for establishment, adequacy of 
transportation facilities for marketing, and the future demand for and prices 
of agricultural products. Any appraisal of settlement possibilities in the 
Peace River must associate these factors with the productivity of potential 
lands. 
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: Appendix 


TaBLE I.—AVERAGE PROGRESS OF SETTLERS IN IMPROVEMENT OF LAND, 
Derso.ut DistTRIctT 


Years on Farm Number of Acres Improved | Cumulative Acres 

Farms per Year of Improved Land 
No. Ac. Ac, 
re to) 8 sha ak cage 43 as 2.6 
ER et it SO en eee ae ne 41 8.6 Big? 
Re ated lesa lbiclcchebes 40 6.0 Wey 
DELS hele celeste 39 5.9 Bod 
COVE Oa Adlai SS 2 A ait Ore, 26.3 
Pt cE, 5. isan cddsagha meres 33 5.0 Bl.o 
UTS ee i ee a ee 28 3.0 34.3 
Rm 29 6.2 40.5 
PME To Sn, Dae ema et eran tcc een 29 3.8 44.3 
eee ES he a A 29 7.0 91.3 
MAR MUIR © a os Gone apna oh, dca & vRvoshe 28 4.1 55.4 
Dee TM. sa hncaslasanca cs ap vanes cue sancssitey | 2h 4.4 59.8 
Wem eenitiiWer ch. eee COS 13 3D 63.3 
RPPPIRCC STAIR pS ox. 54,8 5 Md epee cee cose se | & oy 16d.) 


_ Average acreage of land improved per year =4.54 acres. 


TaBLE IJ.—AVERAGE PROGRESS OF SETTLERS IN IMPROVEMENT OF LAND, 
WapiTi-LyMBURN DISTRICT 


Years on Farm Number of Acres Improved | Cumulative Acres 

Farms per Year of Improved Land 
No. Ac. Ac. 
SHES Oem ete Reo 38 3.9 3.9 
RPE, co ates eM ot 7.8 Ly 
ih Ey oe ae ene ee oe 36 5.6 iy 3 
EMRE rs oe Nee ins wusccivns 34 ea | 22:4 
ET ON tie O0RS Ae i o 33 6.7 29.1 
0) LI ae Gees Pilea nk ee 29 4.1 Sore 
et re EO ey af 23 BR) 36.9 
OD ie I at 20 6.4 43.3 
SGU gs ee 18 42 AT5 
kN cess aalos nc unacbade sees 18 3.6 51.1 
75 Peel gh U8 5 18 2.0 Doth 
Re od ecu anasto 16 2.4 55:5 
MSIE Ge 2st cet oases 9 2D bY ey 6 
METRO Cy tee. iota ssi sax acciotte somndacateis 7 2.6 60.3 


Average acreage of land improved per year =4.31 acres. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE FARM 
BUSINESS 7 


PeRQUISITES: are those non-cash items that the farm contributes to the 
family living, such as farm produce and fuel, as well as an allowance for the 
use of the house (rent). 


Apuutt Unit: one adult month is the equivalent of one person over 
fourteen years of age in the home one month; children fourteen years of age 
or under equal one-half adult unit. 


ANIMAL Univ: an animal unit is one mature horse or cow, or the equiva- 
lent in other livestock, based upon the amount of feed consumed, manure 
- produced, or other appropriate conversion factors. 
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Farm INVENTORY: a farm inventory is a list of the amounts and value 
of all items of farm property as of a given date. 


Farm Capirau: is the land with such permanent improvements as are 
ordinarily transferred with the title of the land, livestock, equipment, feed, 
other supplies, and cash constituting together a farm operating unit. 


Measures oF Farm Earnines.—Family Income from Farm: is the dif- 
ference between the year’s farm receipts and cash expenses, the latter including 


capital expenditures and the former taking into account the increase in farm 
inventory. 


Family Net Income from Farm: is the Family Income from Farm less farm 
family’s cash living expenses. The surplus is for paying debts or for savings. 


Operator’s Labour Income: is the Family Income from Farm less a wage and 
board allowance for unpaid (family) labour, and also a deduction for the use 
of capital.. (Five per cent charged for the use of capital in this study.) The 
operator has in addition the use of the farm perquisites. 


Operator’s Labour Earnings: is the Operator’s Labour Income as defined 
above, plus the value of the farm perquisites used by the family. 


Net WortuH: is the total value of all assets (farm and other) less the 
total labilities. 


CHANGE IN Net WortTH: is the difference in Net Worth between any 


two points of time. It is an indication of progress or lack of progress. 


TasBLE III.—AveRAGE PROGRESS OF SETTLERS IN IMPROVEMENT OF LAND, 
Hines CREEK District 


Years on Farm Number of Acres Improved | Cumulative Acres 

Farms per Year of Improved Land 
No. Ae, Ac. 
LADY: | Re a OR UE Mi 2 a es A 52 3.9 : 3.9 
SVOGOIIC aie 7 Bae ted aie) eee ol 11.9 15.8 
DERG Ae its tlesae nese cs keene ae 49 5.0 20.8 
Botrti 04, £0 ee komed a ak ce 46 5.9 : 20,8 
Load meray cain ie, Oe pe ati CBA Ne ied 4] 3.4 30.1 
EKO. oct sheet eee Mert Ane, Meter e 38 3.0 33.1 
PONE site. Se Ie al oe ee eh oe Le 35 4.1 37.2 
FAGHLG arene coon meta cae ater ees 32 3.2 40.4 
EOLA tae Mp CORA le DS OER Ei Bk AR? 33 4.2 44.6 
"BREE Rane Ae aca thee eee 31 4.0 48.6 
Blowonths ayer es wate oe tae 30 3.1 S17. 
Pwerrtie nes fee, ae eee ee 29 4.0 55.7 
‘Phirtesnthy: 4, .iywes cists I 22 4.0 59.7 
Bourteenth 1.2. ec ee ee 11 9 60.6 


Average acreage of land improved per year =4.33 acres. 
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TasBLE [V.—AVERAGE PROGRESS OF SETTLERS IN IMPROVEMENT OF LAND, 


Cumulative Acres 
of Improved Land 


BatTrLE River District 
Years on Farm Number of Acres Improved 
Farms per Year 

No. Ac, 
7 TCUL ca Ss SRA 74. 4.1 
SO QUIVU TS aN a ral 12:5 
Ee es nll a 69 13.8 
1» OUT Ge, ao lk Ole a na 67 FG) 
UR Tae i eae 63 7.0 
“S320 os aya ae 61 5.8 
OOS TERIAL. acca dee eT ee EW 6.1 
OC ALS atte dbo eee ene errr 5D 4.9 
PE cen ee. 52 7.6 
ee i ee ee ee ee 53 1A. 
Sete 6. 2.0. 0 s2.cf ct He seen. a2 8.0 
DPIC Ie fo ee Mis ge Pe: 52 8.6 
-TECEREGE TiC SNe aOR iar rn 44 8.4 
Oui RSS Os a ee eee Page 8.8 


Ac. 


OMNIBDOea wore 
COE 2 SO Oe NS Se 
mC OTE CN ONIN ROH 


. Average acreage of land improved per year =7.88 acres. 


TaBLeE V.—THE NUMBER AND KIND oF PRopUCTIVE ANIMALS THAT EQUAL 


OnrE ANIMAL UNIT 


Animal Unit 


= 
Or 


UCOMCT ES UL Wie ee) ea a Mes AWD inna Geog 1.00 
“OCS GTS ee EAE ea ee Sean eer et ee Pos se ae 1.00 
ea ee ia a x, eM hin el Oe ee NS 1.00 
“REY gS ae Sa ee aOR ic et mene oer: OREM La & 50 
EOL SAD ar) cata. AR tap SR ore 14 

| cye\opiarisll efet 5 nena ele peter rec Ad ge te .20 

| CE, 5 Ol A a ae en RCO eye se Be aA) 
SOT e ce art) chy al Oe ad POR AOR A: 1.00 
mmrowlh(otber. than hens). 2.9/0.0). j2ncdessaee, eae eacds: 1.00 


Animal Unit 
if Animal Sold 
during Year 


Crore eb tr 


TaBLeE VI.—SourcES AND AMOUNTS OF RECEIPTS ON SUBSISTENCE FARMS 


Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 
No. No. No. 
INUTNDSE Globar Wish 29. eee ee gee 9 9 78 
FARM: $ $ $ 
We gash oma ROR ON Cite ta call 2° al uy ees 47 23 35 
MiG 26k een ew Beings ee Ue ee ee 236 OZ 125 
LOUALLIVESLOEK 4. cant oo eee ee 300 83 210 
Ls 6) CR Reba AOE TCR A We eoe ER om cn RT one 23 53 102 
Other farm iprodude.qi\ 3 wot 2). ara meaeete 35 6 PA 
COLORES ee Bi eer aah ek fe 18 71 220 
POPAES ore mt a ee ee eee 376 213 559 
NON-FARM: 
Legacies; gifts, andiso"On go. Alicea hee 2 25 18 
PERS Oe a he Caer as Gene Sar rie tte |e ee tas eta 226 6 
IN ONAL API Ne lae tier ae ti ee eee En ie 42 147 
Prairie Farm Income: bonus.........:.............. 14 14 22 
Other non-farm receipts... ....6.../.cec0cn cesses 2 18 128 
Bae Fie ee em ty ae SS) NR on B20 321 
TOTAT? HECHUIPT Sse ia rale ne eee 407 538 880 be 
TaBLe VII.—Farm EXPENSES AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES ON SUBSISTENCE FARMS 
Self-sufficient Pensioner Part-time 
No. No. No. 
Number Of tarmscuewe fh cee, ek ae 9 9 78 
$ $ $ 
TR EROG Rec ne eae Se teed ae ee 27 30 39 
€ NISGOWT Wolter ia eee te wt eee ee 56 46 62 
PAlG SOU sel Ga et ee ee oe ee 20 26 
ENGR Ua wereld 62 94 151 
Cagly far, Sxpeunes.ss.l.coc ae eee 145 190 278 
Value of and board of unpaid labour............ 66 61 140 
Parnes pennes cc cet ee ee 211 25k 418 
Capital expendivures. nu ue eat ete 82 79 241 
ToTaL FARM TOXPBNSES o.-.ciiecccs phic, 293 330 659 
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TaBLe VIII.—Sourcres anp AMOUNTS OF RECEIPTS ON COMMERCIAL FARMS 


LECT a 
Other.... 


NON-FARM: . 
Legacies, gifts, and so om.............. 
CSO O41) 6 cei Se Aevcdiusiandenss 
Note arm: 1a DOUL.....<<15cres ceived... 
Prairie Farm Income bonus........ 
Other non-farm receipts....... 


Grain 
Crops 


No. 
40 


Mixed— 
Grain 


No. 


1.228 


Mixed— 


Livestock 


No. 


1.031 


Livestock 


TABLE IX.—FarmM EXPENSES AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES ON COMMERCIAL FARMS 


Cash farm expense............:cccceceeee 
Value of and board of unpaid 
ASO Re I tee Siva ces tiescsasd ean 


MATIN OXPCISES...0.........00:cscueacvevercasneoos 
Capital expenditures.................0. 


ToTrau FARM EXPENSBG........... 


Grain 


cig 


Mixed— 
Grain 


No. 


Mixed— 
Livestock 


No. 


Livestock 


TABLE X.—SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF RECEIPTS ON COMMERCIAL FARMS EMPHASIZING 
GRAIN PRODUCTION, BY S1zE OF FARM 


Acres Cropland, 1941 
100 and Under 101 to 200 201 and Over 

No. No. No. 
INTUD DEOL tarims.14. etn ee ee 18 37 26 

FarMs: $ $ $ 
L1H (Da Rete a Led MOEN Ma Tmt Teteyen ue ns Yan 20 37 35 
TIO RSet aS rs eR ee ee 80 143 262 
Titaldivestocks acne ns nena 100 | 180 297 
CRO Discelees te ee ae ea ae ee ene ae 202 575 1,209 
Other farm produces... c0-0 cee 8 29 30 
1512 ee et Se me OI «A on Pe 182 293 608 
ILO TAT Comets fica Meee ee re oe 492 1,077 2,144 
NOD=fS1 0 TECELD tae ore. sueni on poids 58 79 115 
AL OPAL We CHIP T Sy eee wc s3. ve veky | 550 1,156 2,259 


TABLE XI.—F ARM EXPENSES AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES ON COMMERCIAL FARMS 
EMPHASIZING GRAIN PRODUCTION, BY S1zE oF FarM 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


100 and Under 101 to 200 201 and Over 
No. No. No. 
INSIMIDEROOL LATING | 1454 nate Ru ame eS 18 of 26 
$ $ $ 

DROS a wh! ot REE. oe Bee 23 38 68 
Cashote Wills nA cc ees oiled, he 103 249 391 
Paidia bai s.11.50.. leet. oe Fy eee 3 100 131 
Oper ee tare V8 aes tee oan 0 hocks aha ot ne rei TZ 138 389 
Cash farmrexnenses. ote pate. oe | 206 | 525 979 
Value of and board of unpaid labour.......... 33 45 es 
Parnypespensees 20 tier sao 6.5 oe aa ke. 239 570 1,050 
(Capit GRC OItUT EE team. crs cel-walon eetrcus: | 161 150 383 
TOTAL Farm EXPENSES...)000.chc0003. 400 720 1,433 
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ashe XII.—Casu anp Non-casu Livine Costs on COMMERCIAL FARMS EMPHASIZING 
GRAIN PRODUCTION, BY S1zE OF FARM 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


100 and Under 101 to 200 201 and Over 
No. No. No 
EN UTR OTE O Rok AT EUS yet lence Festee soanee ees 18 AWE 26 
AVERAGE PER FARM: $ $ $ 
(CRIES USS 7a Ri lk RR 28 CR 148 199 261 
Other family expenses..............00.00cce 95 206 301 
Total cash living expenses.................00.00.. 243 405 562 
Waltetol Dera Wisit@S..ia0) wt escadeie.. nsdn 150 266 380 
CROAT, AUT VENGHER reece tes ond ie paar ies 393 671 942 
AVERAGE PER ADULT MONTH: 
Total cash living expenses...................000... 10 i io 
SPOS LOS. 2 ae ara ih eos) sate tates 6: 8 9 
16 20 22 


BE CV ITA LIMES NGIN Gy Meee ee tune ca ease rl ay 


TABLE XIII.—Netr WortH STATEMENT OF COMMERCIAL FARMS EMPHASIZING GRAIN 
PRODUCTION, BY S1zE oF Farm, as OF May 1, 19421 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


NEO GTN] 875) A507 0 ag 68 Pa No. 
LON COSTES ea =e $ 
GN LCR ea a ne Be aia ne $ 
etiwortie May 1. 1942.0 2... ccscssk-e tee. $ 


Change in net worth, 1941-42..000.0.........$ 


100 and Under 101 to 200 201 and Over 
18 37 26 
Pe 5,189 8,067 
140 433 860 
oe 4,756 7,207 
87 81 195 


(1) Net worth is calculated on an operator basis. 
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TABLE XIV.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON Farm, COMMERCIAL 
Farms EMPHASIZING GRAIN PRODUCTION, BY S1zE OF Farm! 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


100 and Under 101 to 200 201 and Over 


Number Of Taties cee ae resis No. 8 15 9 
Average number of years on farm.......... Yrs 12 14 17 
INGE WOrth berinNINe 1.7.01 seas tet aa $ 461 746 888 
Net worth: May ‘1, ° 1942.00 ites. c.sticey ete $ 2,413 5,003 8,717 
Change in net worth per yeav................ $ 168 209 449 
Average outside income per year.......... $ 60 63 134 


(1) Due to incomplete data on some of the records, a smaller sample was used in this analysis. 


TABLE XV.—SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF RECEIPTS ON COMMERCIAL FARMS EMPHASIZING 
Livestock PRODUCTION, BY S1zE OF FaRM 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


50 and Under 51 to 100 101 to 150 | 151 and Over 


No No. No No 
INGORE LATS .,.ck or ate 31 70 33 15 
Farm: $ $ $ $ 
CORTE O so tre Ae she aN ene ee 70 Th 63 106 
Pgs) BaD ae crcke ee see Oe an hace 322 452 586 599 
ote Livestock ie. isos ae ee 409 554 666 tae 
COROT ss ic Aa Ue ee ee 23 47 139 oan 
Other farm produces i... ikeisias- sues 98 93 76 67 
Others: <... bis (aes Seek ee 57 118 204 298 
OTR). ee con teen ee 587 812 1,085 1,403 
Non-farm receipts.............ccsccsecseees 59 fai 63 179 
Tora RECEIPTS. 5..5.cccs.ccssseocecns- 646 R83 1.148 1.582 
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TABLE XVI.—Farm EXPENSES AND CapiraAL EXPENDITURES ON COMMERCIAL FARMS 
EMPHASIZING LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, BY SIZE OF FARM 


50 and Under 
No. 
PNET EOL AT INS sacks cosccecssotsoen cs cove 31 
$ 

PR o SM Re Ae en on eae 28 

AUIS EOEEIR OP Khe eh hoc edge 50 

(SEW oLs CROTON | Sea eae en oes 3 

(OUND Rs. aoe ee ae ean 160 

Cash farm expenses...............0.0000. 241 
Value of and board of unpaid 

TADOUN {cee ke: ar eee Ae eee 68 

MARIN OX PORSER 84. sin ogy didgael menses 309 

Capital expenditures......00....000..00.... 114 

ToraL Farm EXPENSES See ee | 423 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


51 to 100 101 to 150 
No. No. 
70 ao 
$ $ 
40 53 
76 £32 
9 24 
180 228 
305 437 
69 124 
374 561 
181 213 
555 774 


151 and Over 


No. 


TABLE X VII.—CasuH AND Non-casu Livine Costs oN COMMERCIAL FARMS EMPHASIZING 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, BY SIZE OF FarM 


No. 
PII DCL OF LATING. sono. saranda ces: 31 
AVERAGE PER FARM: $ 
AS ARTDOR EU cies eaters ts We 
Other family expenses.................. 151 
Total cash living expenses............ 323 
Value of perquisites...........:...0.....+ 262 
OPAL LIVING. ©... aaa 585 
AVERAGE PER ADULT MONTH: 
Total cash living expenses............ 8 
UECSV TER DET Vi 2 lap OR OR irae A il 
NOMAD LTV IN Gir teo ao as otek deasepe 15 
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50 and Under 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


51 to 100 
No. 


101 to 150 


151 and Over 
No. 


TaBLE XVIII.—Net WortH STATEMENT OF COMMERCIAL FARMS EMPHASIZING 
. Livestock PRODUCTION, BY SIZE OF Farm, As oF May 1, 19421 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


50 and Under 51 to 100 101 to 150 ~+| 151 and Over 


Number of farmscnc..c cnn. sO. 31 70 33 15 
POUGLIARRSUS Meter cation $ 2,284 3,001 4,563 6,593 
Laabilities......6......0:-+- Ried eae) 172 247 460 628 
Net worth May 1, 1942............$ 2,112 3,254 4,103 5,965 
Change in net worth, 1941-42..$ 150 285 41] 412 


(1) Net worth is calculated on an operator basis. 


TaBLE XIX.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON FARM, COMMERCIAL 
Farms EMPHASIZING Livestock PRODUCTION, BY S1zE oF Farm! 


Acres Cropland, 1941 


50 and Under 51 to 100 101 to 150 151 and Over 


Number or farms) yn, No. 19 46 6 6 
Average number of years | 

oy 0 cw 11 Ne eet ea a Seer re 7 12 10 12 
Net worth beginning................ $ | 675 656 642 iy 
Net worth May 1, 1942............ $ 2,183 | 2,881 4,129 5,323 


Change in net worth per 


Average outside income 
DOIAVORIT ere eres. $ Pts 79 99 126 


(1) Due to incomplete data on some of the records, a smaller sample was used in this analysis. 
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TaBLE XX,—DETAIL OF ORGANIZATION FOR SUGGESTED BupcrEt oN FarMS EMPHASIZING 
oo Gratin Propuction oF Various CULTIVATED ACREAGES 


Acres Cultivated 


15 150 225 
LAND USE: 
CORPUS A920 beget ce ede eRe a RP Ac. re 150 225 
LONE CACY ON ON ee Eee, RAR AE eRe RR Ac. 245 170 95 
EET el Se Ac 320 320 320 
CROP ROTATION: 
UVES STS Ly saa RAED I RID, Ae. 28 56 84. 
CODICES 26 RNR MLA ee >< SON Se Rae se Ac. Bl 22 33 
1 BYP eh’ 9701 dale eee genet RORY SSR Ides ae Ac. 8 16 24 
Grasses and legumes mixed: 
1B LG Nie GOMER Ge ei Aiette on nie ai eee A Ac. 5 9 14 
LEYS Ee RR, Sete ben Aer eis gare Ac. 13 PH 40 
UES a Ce ee ene, me Ac. 10 20 30 
PORATNG ROPPHD,..... re cock Ac 75 150 225 
AVERAGE TOTAL YIELDS LESS SEED: ! 
NV EIGER OE ies ok fioeks WR ct eee RU A Bu. 518 1,036 1,554 
MO) Se icra sh dks cethuad aos Eee ree Bu 374 748 12122 
\ BTW 9g (Sh CRS Mie SE in =<! ok RE A Ma Bu 184 368 oo 
Joie) anes eee. 4 ae alee Oe (8 10 18 28 


LITER RSE, RRR arias 22 Bu. 450 900 1,350 
(Balance of grain and hay avail- 
able for feeding.) 


IRATE OF SEEDING, YIELDS PER ACRE, AND GRADE OF GRAIN: 


Rate of Yield per Grade of 

Seeding | Acre Grain 
ON TY RS aR UCI Re ae a ne Lo bu; 2 Obit. No. 3 Nor. 
CLE Sas Ba AL i 50S le OR ADE, | 3.0 bu. 37 bu. No. 3 C.W. 
Esa O ee, tne mere erase ey asinine ge Ae aoe 20 bu 25: Dis No. 3 C.W. 
a hi a eee Beast es Me ee rt ae I ia M4 bs 
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TasBLeE XX.—DeTAIL OF ORGANIZATION FOR SUGGESTED BuDGET ON Farms EMPHASIZING 


GRAIN PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS CULTIVATED ACREAGES (Cont'd) 


Kinps AND NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK: 


EI OTROS ivomew erik eta tna Bara se O. 
Cattle 
COWRA atitncs eset ee eae ate No. 
CBI 66. ors ie a ee as decane No. 
Yearlings marketed cc. scsctmrasilenes: No. 
ogs: 
SO Wisc eer ace ee es awa ans: No. 
(PRR Ae ee ee ee Bee epee ogee: No. 
Pigermarketedien gis mene aes No. 
POOUULtPY 2 cov eteeeeer cate an ee eater ae No. 
FARM OPERATING EXPENSES: 
CV ARPA IRS eee ao ah ee ote agai $ 
Hardware and blacksmith.................. $ 
Repairs to wells, fences, and so on....$ 
Binder: twinesects.ccur oe aver satee $ 
Breeding 1eess.e8 oer re eo S $ 
DtLOdk TO0dG <2 | nh ve eee eee ees > 
Fertuizers sven caren: eee: $ 
SOG Rca cca teen ee ake Perea $ 
dibie | thtyT geen oie Coal bs 3 MER NGeian eae de $ 
Fquipment repairs.) .o<. aes $ 
Custom work (other than threshing, 
grinding feed, and so on)................ $ 
Hired labour and board of hired 
PSII ey gsce se eee eer a cattuanten at $ 
LT PUCKIN Ge sie cetera Gingnecncaete $ 
Miscellanecusec. eae ey gain $ 
ODA Diese ee eee eae cee an eee: $ 
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75 


eoreee 


Acres Cultivated 


150 


225 


~TABLE X XI.—DETAIL OF ORGANIZATION FOR SUGGESTED BUDGET ON FarRMS EMPHASIZING 
Livestock PrRopuctTion oF VARIOUS CULTIVATED ACREAGES 


Acres Cultivated 
50 75 100 150 
LAND USB: 
GUC 0 A ee Ae. 50 75 100 150 
\COUIER CS 081763 ane rr Ac. 110 245 220 170 
"GUAGE 0 te a Ac 160 320 320 320 
CROP ROTATION: 
EON 2 a Ac. 8 12 16 24 
SSE St Sn PR Ac. 12 18 25 37 
Be CNA estate: Shock an, 13 19 25 37 
Grasses and legumes mixed: 
Ey ES, oc chiny Oech oka dored Ac a 10 14 20 
| DST Se ae AR Reece. Ac, 10 16 20 32 
(Included in pasture— 
fallow with cover crop)....Ac. (8) (12) (17) (25) 
TOTAG CROPPED.) .5.)60-4: Ac. 50 TD 100 150 
AVERAGE TOTAL YIELD LESS 
SEED: ! 
WA OVe:' Oa a SE aie ee cee Bu 124 186 248 372 
CER 0 Rene Re Ren doe ieee te. Bu 324 486 675 999 
BSG Ot dc i3.0 2a oh Bu 234 342 450 666 
TEI dee ae hae a RR fi 14 20 28 40 
(Grain and hay available 


for feeding.) 


IRATE OF SEEDING AND YIELDS PER ACRE: 


Rate of Seeding Yield per Acre 
Uh NSE Oa ae 7 RR LO Ub, 17 bu. 
Pee sev cog Sees Peau 3-0 bu. 30 bu. 
ETS OSS ol ale aed 1 A 2.0 bu. 20 bu. 
Se A EOE ec ie Se cece el. Pete ane ae: 2 a8 fe 
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Tanue XXI.—DErAt oF ORGANIZATION FOR SUGGESTED BuDGET ON FarMs EMPHASIZING 


Livestock Propuction oF VARIOUS CULTIVATED ACREAGES (Cont'd) 


Acres Cultivated 


50 T 100 150 
IKINDS AND NUMBERS OF 
LIVESTOCK: 
EROTSeGAG Le ae, eee tans No 3 4 6 7 
Cattle: 

Ca Ce MR es ak Un Reet No. 4. 6 ff 8 

@alves phi cee oe ae No. 4 6 7 8 

Yearlings marketed............ No 3 4 9 6 
Hogs: 

SOC Reapeah orcad + per ey No. 1 2 a 4 

Be heehee No. 15 30 45 60 

Pige marketed: jic.seies No. 12 24 36 48 
Gl Ves emcee: Aiea nat baat No. co 100 100 100 

FARM OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Tasted ih ike cok 5,2 eee eee. $ 30 60 60 60 
Hardware and blacksmith....4 7 10 15 20 
Repairs to wells, fences, 

ANCSO- ON: oot yt eens $ 5 7 LY 15 
BINGEE: SWING 2s.c tee ets $ 8 12 Le 20 
Breeding ees... ee $ 10 16 20 24 
Stock foodsuigcie ee ae 12 25 35 45 
Portier: ke ec i) 19 26 38 
CCE atta sick aR Ue. $ 16 24 34 50 
PETES MIDE use loeedoee eae 45 67 91 135 
Equipment repairs................ $ 10 20 28 35 
Custom work (other than 

threshing, grinding feed, 

BTV SO GT ee: cameras es $ 50 20 30 40 
Hired labour and board of 

hired Waboure. ee Lan Geren tn ee aT See - 20 50 
SW AUS chal Se RE sk eee le $ Di 36 51 66 
Miscellaneous...) eee $ LZ 20 25 30 

D Ole eas wiles, Seah ae 239 336 468 633 
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TABLE XXII.—PRESENT AND PorENTIAL Use oF LAND IN COMMERCIAL FARMS, 
Bear LAKE DistrrRicr 


(a) Present Use-—Average per Farm 


(b) Potential Use—Average per Farm 


Number of farms......5..075 {ait Sia No. Cech NN erl Ol tare ee 22, erat yee ote No. 90 
TOTAL ACRES: LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: 
iver eh Nate 2) RY. DN Se an ern oe AGiE= 280 Tniproved es ek oe eee nee C ai eo 
PG Ga O PCT UCC re oe ieee esses ecsablencnae Ac. 429 ANIM proved AraDiCs ea ateas ene Ac. 69 
LAND OWNED BY OPERATOR: TOTALHAR AB GES et keer Ac. 304 
Cine ol EN Yo E29 ECW Amite ere ee Rehr Now 1 2aL 
EES UATE 21103 ha cae eu erie NO psc ce Ac. 4 | Proportion of total acres 
— LINDO V Cds a ee Sheet e cate anare te uy 70 
Otel AM proved : cash staten ae tee re Ac. 235 | Proportion of total acres 
Mrotalinimprovede cee ete. Ac. 100 UMMproved araAwles sre tee. -.6 2s ee 21 
BOP AT uke: te mente Aarts. Ac 335 BOTA GONR AB UE tees eae on % 91 
TaBLE XXIII. — DISTRIBUTION OF TaBLE X XIV.—DIsTRIBUTION OF FARM 
Crors ON COMMERCIAL FARMS FOR CAPITAL ON COMMERCIAL FARMS AS OF 
THE YEAR 1941, Bear Lake Disrricr May 1, 1942, Bear Laxe Disrricr! 
NMI Gr OLA a tees Sencar oe ee No OO Num berol 1 ahs ee eee cee. No. 90 
LIC SY Ste olan atest on REN Folbe Bae Ea 2 ae tiene Ae To 86 |. Farmréealeetnie eee ees. $ 8,017 
Cyn Rae eee oot cee Ne ee ona % 90.) TEEVESHOCK= re eee eee ee $ 1,168 
"BIRR a als cea ee remmemrees Scere Ups 3 || JBQuipmient curiae cig ere, $ 210 
Wt er CRO Sei. c.-1xcat ee es % 6 | Value of feed, seed and supplies........ $ 773 
SETA Ese LO Ween co ocasie ate ae 10 5a ——— 
EV RS04 aA ORE etek, seer mie eee? mene Ou ene Tora FARMAGADITAT e230 Gres. $ 12,133 
Feat 2 ae ay ae o7 100 (1) Farm capital is calculated on a farm unit basis. 


TABLE XX V.—SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF 
RECEIPTS ON COMMERCIAL FARMS, 
BEAR LAKE DISTRICT 


TABLE XXVI. — Farm EXPENSES AND 
CapiraL EXPENDITURES ON COMMERCIAL 
Farms, Bear LAKE Disrricr 


PUORTOL LATING. clr tem car kcrern. No. 90 
FARM: 
(CEN aE ake et Oe PEN ret 98 
{IG Re AA eR MOR a OE 443 
Oval iW OStOCK x... ah eee $ 566 
LOD Air nie en eer $ 811 
Dther farny produces ncuiawt te 82 
OPN Otis sees ny eon es $ 1,007 
CD OER, axrare fh ae ee $ 2,466 
INGH=fATM TOCCIPtS...:..r0e meteor 166 
TOTAL URE CRIPT Sic aera $ 2,632 
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INTC RCO lM AITTIS ne cae eee eee et No. 90 
Boe ae ata Mle AR Ameer eee corr $ 120 
SORA WOL Kat eh he eee eee $ 233 
1 Bey a Py ava ig voters od Soden tonne a Oe $ 178 
DTH ave) piel A A te ae sae ise oe eng $ 525 
Cassy Tavm CXDONSCS: Wei ssf $ 1,056 
Value of and board of unpaid 

a OUT ahtacs: nat ee career Ghd $ 70 
Harm OxPCRses Gea cao A asf 1,126 
Capital expendituresia:. 05.18/60... $ 590 


Toran MARM EXPENSES ,/:...<:2...< § 


Taste XX VIJ.—OPpERATING STATEMENT OF COMMERCIAL Farms, BEAR LAKE DistRIctT 


Numiberor farnis( te a ee No. 90 
Cash arm receipts..caccss ra. $ 8 ©=—. 2,466 
Increase in inventory ..0).4) ee S. Seeds 
Potabreceipts, ccc ct oder een $ 2,253 
Cash farm expenses.:ecsst.ae eet $ 1,056 
Capital expenditures......00..00..0.00ccc. $ 590 
Total cash expenses.............0...0.0.c0c0. $ 1,646 

FarM Famity INCOME................ $ 607 
Cash living expensés..20...,...rove. den $ 723 
Less cash board of paid labour..........$ 45 
Cash family living expenses................ $ 678 

Net INCOME (FAMILY)................ $ —71 


TaBLE XXVIII.—Casu anp Non-casu Livina Costs oN COMMERCIAL FaRMs, 
Bear Lake District 


Niuniber Gt farses ee. Ceo ee No. 90 
AVERAGE PER FARM: 
aC acl Osi. Cee 1 ee $ 315 
‘Other family expenses...................... $ 408 
Total cash expenses........................$ 723 
Usecer houses: arcs, fan on, $ a 190 
Farm: produce tsedyts ae, $ 288 
Total perquisites’ .;, aed 478 
TOrau LIVING... 2 ees 1,201 


Farm Famiuy INCoME................ $ 607 
Value of unpaid labour and 
DORTC. Mae fais... ag eae $ 70 
Interest, on capital:.. es eae $ 607 
$ 677 
OpERATOR’s LaBour INCOME....$ —70 
Value of perquisites..........:.ccccceseeee $ 478 
Less perquisites to paid and 
unpaid labour 7/28 ta. see $ 68. 
Value of perquisites to farmer’s 
JIVE Ae eeos.: j- 00ers 505 te $ 410 
OPpERATOR’S LABOUR 
TGARININ GS; «. 02. ee eiecdare aapeee $ 340 
NON-FARM INCOMBE..............:000000+ $ 166 
AVERAGE PER ADULT MONTH: 
Cash board....050..0. Ree $ fp 
Other family expenses...............5....$ 10 
Total cash expenses......2.........008 $ Ws 
Usé ob house......cccc3 ee eee $ 4 
Farm pronuce US6d cic rc.leeeaee $ 7 
Total perqurcites: 2c. cec.noee ee $ 11 
TOTAL DIVING. cfc a4: eee $ 28 


TasLe XXIX.—NeEr Wort STATEMENT, 
AS OF May 1, 1942, Bear 
Laks District! 


Number. of farms sacar No 90 
RAT Mae pte ean ynS Sr SE 
Net worthias none eee eee ee 11,089 
Change in net worth, 1941—42............$ 16 


(1) Net worth-is calculated on an operator basis. 


TABLE XX X.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF 
SETTLER SINCE STARTING ON FARM, 
Bear LAKE District! 


Number of farms.....c::uc¢4-0 ees No. 49 
Average number of years settler 

ON LATML.) ccc: .00s seen aes ae rs 18 
Net worth beginning....n4.435...00.0e $ 2,388 
Net worth May 1, 1942..................... $ 9,734 
Change in net worth per year............ $ 401 
Average outside income per year......$ 78 


(1) Due to incomplete data on some of the records, 
a smaller sample was used in this analysis. 


OTTAWA 
\pMoND Crovutier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1947 
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